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ON THE COVER—Ray Scott 

’59 and his Bass Anglers | 
Sportsman Society (B.A.S.S.) | 
have been the prime movers 
in converting bass fishing 
from a part-time pastime into | 
today’s $28 billion-per-year | 
industry. | 


Alumnews 


uburn food scientists an- 
A nounced the development of 

a reduced-fat pork sausage 
containing 60 percent less fat and about 
half the calories of traditional sausage 
during a recent press conference in New 
York. 

The new “AU Lean” sausage was 
developed by a research team led by 
Dale Huffman, ‘a professor of meat 
science in the College of Agriculture, 
and funded by the Alabama Agricultural 
Experiment Station, with support from 
the Alabama and National Pork Produc- 
ers, Alabama and U.S. Cattlemen’s 
Associations, and the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board. 

Huffman’s team also developed AU 
Lean ground beef, a 91 percent fat-free 
product which has been adopted by 
McDonald's for its “McLean Deluxe” 
sandwich and is also sold nationally by 
several major grocery chains. 

AU Lean sausage contains 12.5 
percent fat, compared to 31 percent or 
more for conventional sausage pro- 
ducts. In addition to reduced fat, the 
product also contains only 114 calories 
per two-ounce serving, versus 210 
calories. for a comparable serving of 
traditional pork sausage. 

“We used much of the same tech- 
nology to develop the sausage and the 
beef, but preliminary work geared 
specifically to the sausage product 
began in the summer of 1990,” Huffman 
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says. “The challenge was greater in 
making a low-fat sausage product 
because the raw pork product we 
started with was different from beef, 
plus sausage has pepper and other 
spices and seasonings added that beef 
doesn't have. 

“So, with the sausage, we had more 
fat to replace and we had to find the 
| right flavor enhancers. We also had to 
be sure they blended acceptably with 
seasonings and spices already in the 
meat.” 
| As in AU Lean ground beef, carra- 


More Lean Products Ahead 


he development and mar- 

E keting of AU Lean beef and 

pork products is not the end 

of the line for innovative Auburn meat 
scientist Dale Huffman. 

In fact, it’s only the beginning of what 
is being called the “AU Lean Family of 
Products,” aimed at today’s increasingly 
health-conscious consumers. 

Huffman, whose pioneering work 
has led to the introduction in less than 
a year of both low-fat and’ reduced- 
calorie ground beef and pork sausage, 
envisions future work with poultry and 
fish products. Chicken or turkey could 
be blended with pork to produce a low- 
fat sausage, and Huffman says there 
may be some opportunities within the 
growing catfish industry. 

Also on the horizon is the develop- 
ment of reduced-fat smoked sausage 
and “summer” sausages, such as salami 
or other highly seasoned dried 
sausages. 

Another area of continuing research 
for Huffman and his research team is 
the critical compounds that help retain 
moisture in low-fat beef and pork 


| Dale Huffman 


| products when cooked. The key com- 
| pound thus far is carrageenan, a 
seaweed derivative, but AU researchers 
are studying other alternatives including 
konjac, a Chinese tuber from which 
flour can be made to blend with foods. 


geenan—a seaweed derivative that 
binds moisture, helping to reduce the 
fat content without loss of juiciness and 
texture—is the key ingredient. The taste 
demanded by consumers is achieved by 
using flavor enhancers. 

AU Lean sausage will be available in 
patty, link, and chub pack form. Bruno's 
Food Stores in the Southeast, Lucky 
Markets on the West Coast, and Topps 
Markets in the Northeast have all 
expressed interest in marketing the 
product, as have numerous other food 
chains, restaurants, and organizations... 


AU Presidential 
Search Continues 
president is on schedule, 


T with approximately 100 


nominations and applications 
received to date, says Michael B. 
McCartney '57, president pro tem- 
pore of the Board of Trustees and 
coordinator of the Presidential 
Search Advisory Committee. 
McCartney said candidates to 
replace President James E, Martin 54, 
who is scheduled to step down Apr. 
30, 1992, have been submitted by 
faculty and staff from the main 
campus and AUM. A number of 
responses were also generated by 
advertisements for the position in 
national educational publications. 
Gerald Leischuck '64, secretary to 
the board, said nominations are 
invited from AU alumni and friends. 
Nominations should be sent to 
Leischuck at 100 Samford Hall, 
Auburn University, AL 36849. The 
committee has set Sept. 16 as the 
closing date for nominations. 


he search for Auburn's 15th 


Reunion ’91, October 4-5; Golden Eagles Reunion, October 24-26 


NASA Awards AU 
$9.9 Million 
Service Contract 


NASA has entered into a $9.9 million 
service contract with Auburn, creating 
a new relationship with the university 
which makes it quicker and easier for 
space researchers to obtain federal 
funding. 

“These kinds of contracts are rela- 
tively unusual, so it’s significant that 
NASA awarded this contract to Auburn,” 
says John Owens, program director for 
the service agreement and associate 
dean for research in the College of 
Engineering. “It’s indicative of NASA’s 
belief in the quality of Auburn’s capa- 
bilities in the areas where they need 
help.” 

The three-year contract will fund 
research in materials processing, soft- 
ware and data management, stress and 
structural analysis, and electrical sys- 
tems guidance and control. Researchers 
in several areas will benefit, including 
those in engineering, sciences and 
mathematics, and AU’s Space Power 
Institute. 

AU will not automatically receive all 
of the $9.9 million, Owens points out. 
Auburn researchers must still apply to 
NASA for funding on specific projects, 
but the process should streamline the 
traditional proposal review system. 


AU Study Abroad 
Program Enters 
Its Second Year 


Twenty-five Auburn students are 
using Germany as a classroom this year 
thanks to the university's Mannheim 
Internship Program. 

Under the direction of Professor 
Clyde Wolverton of the Department of 
Foreign Languages, the program allows 
students to take German language 
courses during summer and fall quarters 
at the University of Mannheim, then 
work full time with a German firm 
during winter quarter, 

Students are enrolled for 15 hours in 
the summer and fall, with the daily 
language classes conducted by 
German-speaking teachers, Program 
participants are housed in the univer- 
tem and Wolverton and 
his wife remain in Mannheim to serve 
as a home base for the Auburn group. 

“The 19 students in our first intern- 
ship program worked at banks, depart- 
ment stores, and university research 
labs,” Wolverton said. “This year, | hope 
to reach a goal of students, and so 
far | have 20 companies and organiza- 
tions willing to provide jobs for 
students.” 

Wolverton says that beyond the 
language coursework and the work 
experience participants gain, the oppor- 


sity’s dorm s 


Toomer’s Corner 


ELECTED TO AG HALL OF HONOR—Dennis Bragg, a farmer from Madison County; 
Charlie Harper ‘48, retired Soil Conservation Service leader from Dale County; and the 
late John R. Parrish ’34, longtime Extension dairyman at Auburn, were inducted into 
the Alabama Ag Alumni Association's Hall of Honor during the group’s annual meeting, 
held recently on the Auburn campus. Left to right are: Mr. Parrish’s son, John O. Parrish 
‘57, a dentist in Jacksonville, Fla., and his widow, Francis Parrish of Auburn; Dennis 
Bragg; Charlie Harper; and Greg Gregory ‘80 from Dothan, immediate past president 
of the Auburn Ag Alumni Association. 


tunity to spend several months in 
Germany visiting historic sites in that 
country and elsewhere in Europe is a 
great education in itself. 


Alumni Prof Jang 
Wins Fulbright 


Bor Z. Jang, alumni associate profes- 
sor of materials engineering, was 
recently selected by the Fulbright 


“There's a certain culture shock when 
you arrive as well as when you return 
to the States,” he says. “But those who - | 
study and work in a program such as Foreign Scholarship Board to receive a 
this get a great deal out of it.” | grant for a six-month research sabbat- 
j | ical at the University of Cambridge in 
Cambridge, U.K. 


Information on the Auburn-Mann- 
heim Program can be obtained from the 
AU Office of International Programs at 


A member of the AU faculty since 
1982, Jang will be involved in two 
research projects conducted by Cam- 
bridge’s department of materials 
science and metallurgy. He was also 
awarded a Fellow Commonership with 
Cambridge’s Churchill College. 

At AU, Jang is involved in 18 materials 
engineering research projects, with 
sponsors that include NASA, the 
National Science Foundation, and the 
Alabama Research Institute. i 


Simmons Memorial 
Ag Scholarship 
Established 


An endowed scholarship honoring 
the late Charles F. Simmons ’32, asso- 
ciate dean in the College of Agriculture 
and assistant director of the Alabama 
Agricultural Experiment Station from 
1951 to 1980, has been established by 
Simmons’ daughter, Hannah S. 
Pickworth. 

Simmons earned both his bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees from Auburn prior 
to joining the AU faculty in 1946 as head 
of the Department of Agronomy and 
Soils. Prior to his retirement in 1980, 
he received the Algernon Sydney 
Sullivan Award in 1977 and was named 
Man of the Year in Service to Southern 
Agriculture by Progressive Farmer 
magazine in 1969. He was also inducted 
into the Alabama Agricultural Hall of 
Honor in 1987, three years before his 
death. 

A minimum goal of $25,000 has been 
set for the scholarship, and the fund 


(205) 844-5766. 


Kelley Named 
To Band Post 


Timothy S. Kelley has been named 
associate director of bands and assistant 
professor of low brass, filling the former 
position of Johnnie Vinson '65, recently 
promoted to director of bands. 

Kelley comes to AU from the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, where he is 
pursuing his doctorate. Prior to attend- | 
ing Ole Miss, he served on the faculty 
at the University of Central Arkansas- 
Conway as instructor of private applied 
low brass, brass methods, and low brass 
ensembles, | 

Kelley received his bachelor's degree | 
from UCA-Conway in euphonium 


A 


performance, and earned his master's | 
in music education from North Texas 


SCIENCE AND MATH COMER AWARDS—Kristin R. Taylor ‘91, left, of Birmingham 
and Cheryl L. Gardner '91 of Andalusia, pictured here with J. Ivan Legg, dean of the 
College of Sciences and Mathematics, recently received the 1991 Comer Medals at AU. 
Gardner, whose award was in physical sciences, graduated summa cum laude recently 
| in the pre-medicine chemistry program. She earned a 3.85 grade point average and has 
been accepted to medical school at UAB this fall. Taylor won the Comer Medal in biological 
sciences. She also graduated summa cum laude recently, with a 3.98 grade point average | 
in pre-medicine zoology. This fall, she too will begin medical school at UAB. 


State University. His responsibilities at 
Auburn will include administration and 
operation of the marching band, con- 
ducting responsibilities with the concert 
bands, and instruction of private 
applied low brass and low brass 


ensembles. —AU Photo 


. is already near the halfway mark. 
Alumni, former students, and friends of 
Simmons who are interested in contri- 
buting may send a check designated for 
the Ag Alumni-Charles F. Simmons 
Memorial Scholarship to the Auburn 
University Foundation, Auburn Alumni 
Center, 317 S. College St., Auburn 
University, AL 36849. 


Renovations Set 
For AU Airport 


The university-owned Auburn/Ope- 
lika Roger G. Pitts Airport will begin 
renovations to three main buildings 
soon following a university appropria- 
tion of $425,000 for the project. Reno- 
vations are planned for the North and 
South hangars and the administration 
building, all of which were originally 
completed prior to 1952. 

In addition to providing a home to 
aircraft owned and operated by the 
university, the airport is also used for 
student training for the College of 
Engineering's aviation management 
program. 

Airport administrators are still hoping 
for Federal Aviation Agency (FAA) 
approval of a proposal to extend the 
main runway to allow the airport to 
handle larger aircraft. The runway 
extension proposal, if approved as 
submitted in November 1989, would 
mean an estimated $8 million project, 
with 90 percent of the funding provided 
by the FAA, 


Phi Beta Kappas 
Work for Chapter 


Although Auburn University does not 
yet have a chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, 
the national honor society, the 30-odd 
members of the Auburn community 
who are members of the organization 
hope to see one established soon. 

The process through which chapters 
are approved is a lengthy and arduous 
one, according to Charlotte Ward, vice 
president and president-elect of Phi 
Beta Kappa Members in the Auburn 
Community and an associate professor 
of physics at Auburn. The United 
Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa, the 
national organization’s governing body, 
holds a senate every three years to 
consider potential chapters. To achieve 
chapter status, says Ward, “We have to 
Submit a preliminary application, and 
then a quite lengthy application in 
which we state our strengths as a liberal 
arts institution and justify our core 
curriculum, The senate will also look 
at the number of majors we offer and 
what foreign languages are offered and 
Tequired,”* 

If the senate approves an institution's 
initial application, it sends a visiting 
committee to the school, says Ward. 
“The senate sent a three-person com- 
Mittee here nine years ago. They had 
Some reservations, however. The library 


was not up to standard as a research 
library, and the committee thought 
there was more emphasis on athletics 
than on liberal arts. Since then, the 
problem with the library has been 
largely corrected, and we have added 
an honors program.” Still, says Ward, 
the Auburn Phi Beta Kappa community 


will not present an application to the 
national senate this year but will wait 
until the senate convenes again. 

Even though Auburn students with 
excellent academic records can’t yet be 
honored with Phi Beta Kappa member- 
ship, each year the Members of Phi Beta 
Kappa in the Auburn Community 


recognize those students who would 
qualify for membership with a banquet. 
The criteria for recognition include a 
3.8 grade point average, a year of 
foreign language, at least one math and 
two sciences, and overall evidence of 
an education in the spirit of the 
traditional liberal arts. 


Letters to the Editor 


Recollections of 
Ransom Spann 


Dear Editor, 


I was thumbing through the July- 
August issue of the Alumnews when 
a little four-line item leaped off the 
page at me and instantaneously 
transported me back almost 40 years 


to a classroom in Ramsay Hall. 


The item was the first one in the 
section titled “In Memoriam,” and it 
began: “Ransom D. Spann ‘15 of Kent 


died May 1....” 


RANSOM D. SPANN. A name 
which, in order to appropriately 
reflect the personality of its bearer, 
must be visualized (if not written) 
in upper case letters. In the early ‘50s, 
Professor Ransom D. Spann was only 
the second department head for 
electrical engineering at Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute since the EE 
curriculum first appeared late in the 


19th century. 


Preceded by Professor Arthur St. 
1800s, 
followed by Charles H. Weaver, a 
21st century man born 30 years too 
soon, Professor Spann was the ideal 
man to lead electrical engineering at 
Auburn through the mid-20th- 
century transition from arcing knife 


Charles Dunstan from the 


switches to solid-state electronics, 


computers, and automatic long- 
power 


distance control of 


distribution. 


A generation of Auburn EE grad- 


uates could regale you with anec- 
dotes about Professor Spann; about 
the awe -and respect which he 
received from his students; about his 
knowing each of his EE 201 students 
by name at the second class meeting 
of each quarter (and forevermore); 


about his locking the classroom door 


at the second bell; and about the fact 
that each of them had somehow 
survived his mysterious screening 
process—otherwise they wouldn't 
be Auburn EE graduates. 

But by far the most significant gift 
Auburn EEs received from Ransom 
D. Spann was confidence: confi- 
dence that having met his standards, 
they were truly professionally qual- 
ified; confidence that as EEs with API 


degrees, their credentials would not 
“be questioned in industry; confi- 


dence in their ability to apply 
Professor Spann’s “old school” 
values, in both senses of that phrase, 
to a rapidly changing technical 
world. 

Two particularly pleasant 
moments come to mind—the satis- 
faction of a third-year EE student 
upon visiting the library archives and 
finding in the 1915 Glomerata veri- 
fication of the rumor that Ransom D. 
Spann was himself an Auburn grad- 
uate—and the delight, coupled with 
relief, of an EE graduate student 
whose confession of affection for the 
institution was received with a gruff 
chuckle and a rare smile. 

A popular song today is about 
“Heroes and Friends,” concepts 
which are a bit old-fashioned them- 
selves. Ransom D. Spann was the first 
of four heroic figures for me at 
Auburn, and he was in the truest 
sense a friend. 


Ben B. Barnes '56 
Huntsville 


World War II 
Era Recalled 


Dear Editor, 


The July-August Alumnews really 
brought back some memories of 
Auburn 50 years ago. Perhaps Mr. 
Alsobrook will not mind my making 
at least one little addition to his 
excellent article. 

He speaks of the students in 1943- 
44 as mainly “women, 4-Fs (men 
who were medically disqualified or 
too old for service), and 17-year-old 
males in the freshman class.” There 
was also one 17-year-old male in the 
senior class (and in Phi Kappa Phi, 
too). I graduated in May 1944, a few 
months after my 18th birthday. On 
page seven, in a photo taken before 
that year (probably in the 1941-42 
year) you can see me at either 15 
or 16 peering from behind the 
colonel. My brother, Edwin, is 
looking over the colonel’s shoulder, 
and Pete Turnham is next to last on 
the right. 

Another addition: Alsobrook 
quotes James Baker as saying that 
a few of the entering class of 1941 


aa 


stayed on and graduated in 1945. I 
am one of those few, but because 
of Auburn’s quarter system, I grad- 
uated, as noted above, in May 1944 
as a result of going to school 12 
months a year instead of nine. 

I later came back to Auburn as 
Dean Roger Allen’s secretary, and 
then replaced Frances Blackmon in 
the spring of 1945, teaching Shor- 
thand, Typing, Junior Dictation, and 
Office Machines (and how quaint 
those machines would look in today’s 
offices). jA 

Anyway, to make a long story quite 
short, after service in the Army, two _ 
degrees from Birmingham Conserva- 
tory, six years at U.S. Steel, a Ph.D. 
from Indiana University, some sing- 
ing and dancing on the stage, and 
27 years in Pennsylvania, 1 retired 
Dec. 31, 1988, as professor of piano 
at Mansfield University, I'm still here 
at 30 Saint James Street, Mansfield, 
PA 16933-1114, in case anybody | 
remembers and wants to contact the 
tall, gawky kid who entered Auburn 
(which was then API) just before we 
entered World War II, and left it a 
few months after the war was over. _ 


Dr. William M. Goode ‘44 
Mansfield, Pa. 


Air Force Alum 
Sends Update 


Dear Editor, 


I'm presently serving as an Air 
Force pilot in southern Turkey. 
Formerly I was in Riyadh, Saudi 
Arabia, and other parts of the Middle 
East during the war. i 

I'm an ‘83 graduate from Auburn 
and a life member of the alumni 
association. | appreciate all the help 
you gave deployed alumni during | 
the war even though I somehow _ 
missed getting on the list of graduates 
in the gulf. y 

I volunteered to come back over 
here after being home in Alabama. 

I didn’t realize it would occur just | 
10 days after coming home from the 
war. ; 

Thanks again. 


Capt. Jimmy Wendland '83 
Southern Turkey i 


The Editor’s Column— 
Dangerous Stereotypes 


By Mike Jernigan ’80 


True or false? 

College faculty members are pointy-headed intel- 
lectuals who have way too much time on their 
hands, jobs for life no matter what their perfor- 
mance, and more concern for their research than for 
their teaching. 


Far too many alumni would likely answer true. 

No matter that many of those same alumni likely 
had at least one—and probably several—professors 
who took a personal interest in them during their 
college days and acted as a major influence on their 
lives. “That was then,” these alumni are likely to say. 
“Things have changed.” 

And notably, the stereotyping works both ways. 

Alumni are largely beer-swilling, interfering, foot- 
ball fanatics who have no interest in their alma mat- 
er's fortunes other than the won-loss record of the 
football team. 

Or at least that’s how many faculty members view 
them. 

The truth, in both cases, is usually very different. 


Despite the fevered emphasis that many universi- 
ties have placed on research during the '80s—the so- 
called “publish or perish” mentality so abhorred by 
many faculty members—good teachers still abound. 
After all, for most professors, money is certainly not 
the primary motivator. They chose careers in aca- 
deme largely due to a love of knowledge—both the 
pursuit and sharing of it. 

In addition, faculty members often invest many 
years at a single institution rather than moving on 
from one to another in search of greener pastures, 
Though they may not be driven by the same motiva- 
tions as alumni, their concern for and stake in that 
university's well-being is just as real—and they take 
it just as seriously—as that of any alumnus. 

Conversely, though it is true that many alumni live 
and die with the fortunes of the university's athletic 
teams, many of those same alumni are the ones 
whose financial support provides key funding for 
the university's professorships, scholarships, and 
facilities. The largess of loyal alumni often makes the 
difference between mediocrity and excellence for 
both private and public institutions. 

Just as important, alumni volunteers foster support 
for the university in their communities, recruit new 
students, and—through advisory councils and 
alumni boards—play vital roles in the planning pro- 
cesses of their individual colleges and schools as 
well as the university as a whole. The part alumni 
play in every aspect of the university extends far 
beyond the athletic field—even for the most rabid 
fan. 


In the end, though they may not realize or admit 
it, the majority of both faculty members and alumni 
are working towards the same goal—the advance- 
ment of their institution. Though they don’t always 
see solutions eye-to-eye or approach problems from 
the same perspective, their motives are strikingly 
similar. 


If both sides can put aside the stereotypes that 
divide them and learn to communicate, one of the 
most divisive and recurring problems facing univer- 
sities will have been solved. And the heights the two 
combined can reach—if they pull together instead of 
apart—will be that much greater. 


Fond Farewells—Since joining the Auburn faculty 
in 1966, Allen Woodrow Jones ’51 has terrorized sev- 
eral generations of Auburn history students, many of 
whom likely changed majors after suffering his 
wrath over a shoddily written paper or a poorly con- 
ceived essay. Never shy about his opinions on any- 
thing or anybody, especially when it came to 
Auburn, he terrorized more than a few administra- 
tors as well. 


University Archivist up until 1986, when he moved 
to quarters in Haley Center, he kept his office deep 
in the basement of Ralph Brown Draughon Library. 
For more than one graduate student slow in finish- 
ing a thesis, descending the stairs down to his office 
was a little like a descent into hell, with Jones await- 
ing with horns and pitchfork. 


Jones never failed to give a student a kick in the 
pants if he thought they deserved it, but because of 
his tender ministrations, more than a few students 
finished Auburn with degrees they otherwise 
wouldn't have earned. In the process, they learned 
that for Allen Jones, halfway wasn’t good enough. I 
know. I learned from him the hard way. But I hope I 
learned well. 

Jones retired in August after 25 years, leaving the 
halls of Haley Center a lot quieter and more than a 
little emptier. He'll be missed by his fellow faculty 
members and many of his former students—now 
older and hopefully a little bit wiser—who realize 
now that an occasional kick in the pants was just 
what they needed then. 


Rita Butgereit Treutel "91 left us recently just like 
she arrived—in a whirl of activity akin to a small hur- 
ricane, A Fairhope native, Rita joined us a little more 
than a year ago as a student employee, but she was 
always more than that. With a “just do it” mentality 
that rivaled mine, she quickly became a combination 
office manager, feature writer, and resident comedian 
and sage. 


She and her husband Bill, a history major who fin- 
ished his master’s at Auburn, recently departed for 
Hattiesburg, Miss., and the University of Southern 
Mississippi, where Bill plans to earn a doctorate and 
Rita hopes to get a teaching job. 


Rita’s departure is Hattiesburg's gain and Auburn's 
loss. But she promises to return on a regular basis for 
Tiger football games. And we plan on holding her to 
that promise. AA 


Guest Column— 
The Challenge of the ’90s 


By William F. Walker 
Dean, College of Engineering 


The accomplishments of science and technology 
over the past one hundred years will undoubtedly 
be an historical hallmark of the twentieth century. 
Virtually every aspect of humankind's existence has 
been enhanced by discoveries and developments in 
the fields of science, mathematics and engineering. 
No nation has benefited moré than the United States 
from the revolution in technology. This is approp- 
riate because the majority of advances that have 
occurred in the latter half of the twentieth century 


Campus Views 


have had their origins in America. As a society, we 
are now healthier, live longer, and have more time 
to pursue those activities that interest us. 


Our successes have not occurred without prob- 
lems and setbacks. Ironically, in many instances the 
problems we have encountered have been caused 
by the very technologies that we applaud for 
improving our way of life. There are two categories 
of these problems that currently require the attention 
of society. The first are those whose origins and 
solutions are primarily technical in nature. The 
second are those that have arisen as a result of the 
impacts of technology on our social institutions and 
practices, particularly our educational systems. I am 
optimistic that the technical problems we face can 
be solved in a manner that will benefit society. I am 
more concerned about those problems that have 
affected our educational institutions and whose solu- 
tions will require a dedicated effort from almost 
every segment of society. 

One example of a technical problem that has been 
created is global warming due to excess carbon 
dioxide from combustion processes, such as those 
found in automobiles, power plants, and.factories. 
Another is the depletion of the earth's ozone layer 
resulting from its interaction with modern chemicals 
that have been released into the atmosphere. Water 
and air pollution as by-products of transportation, 
agribusiness, and manufacturing are also technical 
problems that have been created, Similarly, a major 
problem that society has just begun to recognize 
concerns the management, treatment, and disposal 
of all forms of wastes including those from domestic, 
industrial, medical, and nuclear sources. These 
environmental issues have all resulted from advan- 
ces made by technology in the past century. It is 
generally believed by industry leaders, researchers, 
and educators that environmental issues will con- 
tinue to command a high priority well into the 
twenty-first century. I believe the technical environ- 
mental problems can and will be solved. I also 
believe that they will be followed by equally com- 
plex problems as scientists and engineers continue 
to expand the frontiers of our knowledge. 


Society Must Adapt 

The second category of problems mentioned ear- 
lier, those that have occurred in society as a result of 
technology, represents a considerably more complex 
array. It should be obvious that society must be cap- 
able of changing in order to take advantage of tech- 
nical innovations. The labor force must be adaptable 
to the requirements of new methods and technolo- 
gies. Equally important, the labor force must be cap- 
able of responding quickly to changing technolo- 
gies. Otherwise, competitive advantages may be lost. 
Is modern American society capable of changing, 
and changing rapidly, to capitalize on technical 
innovations? There is mounting evidence that the 
answer is no. The skilled labor force, which many 
believe is the engine of our technology, appears to 
be less and less adaptive to changing technology. In 
addition, the supply of highly trained engineers and 
scientists is declining. 

The sad fact is that American society is well on its 
way to becoming scientifically illiterate. At the very 
time in our history when one should expect to see 
an increase in the level of scientific knowledge and 
capability of society, just the opposite appears to be 
true. In the April 1991 issue of Engineering Educa- 
tion, Dr. Jack R. Lohmann of the National Science 
Foundation (NSF) reports that, based on an NSF- 
supported survey, 95 percent of Americans must be 
considered scientifically illiterate. Almost all high 


—_— 


school graduates were found to be scientifically illi- 
terate, as were 88 percent of college graduates and 
82 percent of those holding doctoral degrees. Other 
studies have shown that in science and mathematics, 
American high school students are generally well 
below the international average. Further, only five 
percent of U.S. high school graduates have sufficient 
preparation to take college-level science and mathe- 
matics. 

The data is overwhelming, At the same time that 
this country has been at the forefront of what is per- 
haps the greatest technological revolution in history, 
the technical literacy of the society has declined! It 
should therefore come as no surprise when 
advanced scientific projects such as the manned 
space station, the national aerospace plan, the 
superconducting super collider, and the human gene 
mapping project receive ambivalent responses from 
society and therefore from the government. 


Technology Feared 

It should also come as no surprise that society 
increasingly appears to take an extremely negative 
position whenever questions of technology are 
involved. When one has little, if any, scientific basis 
on which to formulate an opinion, the fear of tech- 
nology becomes a determining factor. Also, other- 
wise rational individuals with legitimate concerns 
often fall prey to the rhetoric of those who may 
appear to share concerns and doubts about the role 
of technology, but who in fact have an entirely dif- 
ferent agenda; namely, anti-big business. For exam- 
ple, movements to abolish all nuclear power genera- 
tion; to eliminate the use of chemical pesticides and 
herbicides; to end oil drilling in offshore environ- 
ments; and to stop the harvesting of forests have all 
made surprising gains in popularity in the past two 
decades. Unfortunately, in all too many instances the 
apparent calloused di gard by some companies for 
legitimate environmental and health concerns have 
served to validate extremist positions. However, the 
message is clear. Only a scientifically literate society 
is capable of sufficient understanding to enable it to 
fulfill the needs of humankind through technology 
without compromising the future of the planet. A 
scientifically illiterate society is not. 

From the point of view of an educator a nd 
researcher, the most frustrating aspect of society's 
scientific inadequacy is its self-replicating nature. 
Uninspired teachers produce even less inspired stu- 
dents who go on to become the teachers of the next 
generation. The cycle time is remarkably short. It 
appears that the current state of affairs has taken less 
than 30 years to develop. Freshman interest in the 
physical sciences today is 85 percent lower than 20 
years ago; in mathematics, 55 percent; and in the 
past decade interest in engineering has dropped by 
more than 30 percent. 

The demographics of the U.S. population, 
although unrelated to questions of scientific literacy, 
exacerbate the problem of the future of science and 
technology. The 18- to 22-year-old population from 
which we have historically drawn future scientists 
and engineers is getting smaller. By the latter half of 
this decade, the number of 22-year-olds in the Uni- 
ted States will decrease by almost a half million. 
During this same period, a significant number of the 
current corps of scientists and engineers will retire. A 
report of the Task Force on Women, Minorities and 
the Handicapped in Science and Technology pre- 
dicts that if new supplies of scientists and engineers 
are not developed, the country will see a shortfall of 
560,000 technically educated people by the year 
2010. Clearly, such a shortage could have a devast 
ing impact on the technological future of the nation. 

Although assigning blame is usually a counterpro- 
ise, it is necessary in this 


at- 


case because 


ductive exer 


it provides some insight into a solution to the prob- 
lem. Therefore, who is to blame and how did society 


allow this situation to develop? The blame, as I see 
it, must rest primarily with the higher education 
community, and to a lesser extent with the federal 
government. 

The allied victory in World War II was due in part | 
to technological superiority. Following the war, the 
government, through its appropriations, encouraged 
more and greater scientific advancements in order to 
continue the nation’s technical advantage. Universi- 
ties that aspired to world-class status responded 
enthusiastically by focusing emphasis and energies 
on science and technology research to a degree | 


never before witnessed in history. Indeed, even the | 
system for faculty evaluation and rewards began to | 
change to reflect the new commitment to research. | 
Salaries and promotions came more and more to | 
depend on the number and size of externally funded 
research grants, number of refereed publications and 
the number of graduate students under one’s super- 
vision. University reputations and prestige came to 
be measured by such things as quantity of research 
dollars and projects, number of Ph.D. graduates and 
the international research reputations of faculty. The | 
most successful institutions proudly reported, as an 
indication of quality, the number of Nobel prize 
winners and members of prestigious organizations | 
such as the National Academy of Sciences and the 
National Academy of Engineering. Other institutions | 
in an effort to enhance their reputations began to | 
recruit faculty who had already received these or | 
other similar awards. | 


What I am describing here is the birth and growth 
of an entirely new industry -the research industry. It 
started from a rather modest beginning and today is | 
a multi-billion dollar a year operation. It has grown | 
rapidly and its products have benefited the society in 


countless ways. The research industry in the United | 
States is the best in the world, It is second to none 
and is responsible for many of the technological 
advances that have been made in the past four 
decades. In the beginning, the customer of the | 
research industry was almost exclusively the federal 
govern-ment, Today, the customers are the govern- 
ment and, increasingly, private industry. 


The Role of the University 

Prior to the birth of the university research indus- 
try, the primary mission of any college or university 
was instruction, There were clearly many institutions | 
that had a research agenda as well, but even then | 
the primary mission was still instruction, The custo- | 
mers were the students and those enterprises that | 
ultimately employed them. The best faculty were | 
actively involved in teaching at all levels and took 
pride in the product delivered to the customer. Con- | 
sequently, introductory courses in science, mathe- | 
matics and engineering were oftentimes not just | 
challenging, but also inspiring. Most of us who were | 
students in those days can still recall the infectious 
enthusiasm of some of our first professors in science | 
and mathematics courses. Such individuals served as 
role models not only for those of us who would go 
on for more advanced technical work, but also for 
those who would ultimately teach science and 
mathematics in primary and secondary education. | 

In retrospect, it should not be surprising that the | 
situation changed as universities entered the 
research arena and began providing product to their 
new customer. This change did not take place over- 
night; and I hasten to add that no university ever 
intentionally abdicated its instructional mission. 
Nevertheless, over time, instruction appears to have 
taken a back seat to research and the student's status 
as a preferred customer has been transferred to the 
government. Typically, the best professors no longer 
teach the introductory courses in science, mathemat- 
ics and engineering. Instead, in all too many instan- 
ces, they are assigned to faculty who have not been 
actively involved in research and who do not bring 


much enthusiasm to the classroom. In other cz 


the introductory courses are conducted by graduate 
students, many of whom can barely speak the Eng- 
lish language. The result is that these subjects now 
serve either to discourage students from continuing 
their’studies in technical fields, or simply to destroy 
any interest the student may ever have had in 
science and mathematics. 

The death blow to scientific literacy may, well 
have come in the late sixties and early seventies 
when university after university changed required 
curricula to make them more “relevant.” Previously 
required science and mathematics courses that had 
become burdensome and uninspiring were either 
eliminated completely or were replaced with courses 
of little substance. Several generations of college stu- 


dents have now come and gone since we replaced 
rigor with relevance in our university curricula, and 
the results of our actions àre now becoming appar- 
ent. American society is well on its way to becoming 


scientifically illiterate and America’s position of 
scientific leadership is therefore in jeopardy. 


Challenges for the Future 

The challenge for higher education, and particu- 
larly science and technology, for the nineties is 
therefore obvious. We must attack scientific illiter- 
acy! Simultaneously, we must take steps to stem the 
tide of scientific and mathematics disinterest on the 
part of students currently enrolled in the primary 
and secondary schools. Obviously, we cannot pro- 
duce a scientifically literate society in just one 
decade, but we can make changes that should begin 
to show results by the end of the century. 

We must acknowledge through the system of 
faculty evaluation and reward that instruction is the 
principle mission of a university, even a research 
university. Mechanisms must be devised whereby 
the quality of instruction can be measured and 
improved, Those who aspire to faculty status need 
to be encouraged to develop their teaching skills 
with the same fervor with which they develop their 
research skills. Science and mathematics should be 
reinstated as requirements in every university curric- 
ulum. 

We must also make certain that the very best 
teaching talents are utilized in basic s ience and 
mathematics courses, It is essential that faculty rec- 
ognize that students in those courses are more than 
just future scientists, mathematicians and engineers. 
They are also the future primary and secondary 
school teachers we rely on to provide our future stu- 
dents, and they are the citizens who will determine 
the future for American technology. 


(Continued on page 22) 
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By Mike Jernigan ’80 


irst one, then another ripple 
breaks the glass-slick surface of 


F the lake, the first warning signals 


of the all-out feeding frenzy to come. 


As if awaiting the starting gun, hun- | 
dreds of small bream and tilapia churn | 


the water around the _ fish-feeder— 
breaking the calm of a muggy summer 
morning and bringing a smile to the 
angular face of Ray Scott ’59. 

“I have some of the biggest bass any- 
where around out in that lake,” he says 


matter-of-factly, watching the action with | 


a profi 


some of the best groceries.” 


onal eye, “because I feed them 


Scott should know. He knows bass 
like Bo knows diddley. 

But most folks thought he had been 
out in his boat too long when he first 
proposed the idea of turning the pursuit 
of the wily gamefish into a professional 
sportin 1967. Many of those same skeptics 
are today members of the more than half- 
a-million strong fishing organization he 
built—the Bass Anglers Sportsman Soci- 
ety, or B. 
regular participants in B.A.S.S.-sponsored 


Inc., for short—and 


fishing tournaments, where both amateur 
and professional anglers from across the 
country compete for hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in prize money 

As members, they receive Bassmaster 
Magazine—one of five B.A.S.S. publica- 
tions produced in the organization's 
sprawling Montgomery headquarters. 
On Sundays, many of them tune in to 
cable television’s Nashville Network to 
watch “The Bassmasters,” hosted by Scott 
and including clips from the 12 annual 
B.A.S.S.-sponsored tournaments. The 
tournaments, TV show, and magazines 
have all combined to help make bass 
fishing a $28 billion industry in 1990. 

Sitting in the den of his Pintlala home, 
built just a cast-length away from his 50- 
acre, specially constructed bass lake, 
Scott's smile grows at the memory of 
his multi-million dollar company’ 

shaky beginnings. He is semi- 


retired after having sold 
B.A.S.S. to his employees in 
1986, but he still serves 

as president and plays 
a major role in the 
the 
company which he 
launched from a 
Jackson, Miss., 
hotel 


24 years ago. 


direction of 


room 


“I was 
an insur- 
ance sales- 
man,” he recalls 
of that fateful day, “on a fishing trip 
to Ross Barnett Reservoir near Jack- 
son. The weather was rainy and 
cold, so I gave up fishing and went 
back to my hotel. I-was sitting there 
on Sunday afternoon ina room in the 
Ramada Inn, watching television, 
when I had my brainstorm in a 
rainstorm. 
“I don’t know to this day what brought 
it on, but I suddenly had this over- 


whelming, instantaneous awareness that 
I was going to put on a fishing tourna- 
ment. I can’t describe it any more clearly 
than that. There was nothing in my back- 
ground that led to that moment, but I 
knew what I had to do.” 

He even knew where he had to do it— 
Beaver Lake 
which he had never even seen, much less 
fished. So the very next day he headed 
for Little Rock to meet the state tourism 
director, introducing himself as “Ray Scott, 
president and executive director of All- 


a reservoir in Arkansas 


American Bass Tournaments,” an orga- 
nization he had concocted on the way to 
the director’s office. 


sa 


“I dont know to this day 
what brought it on, but I 
suddenly had this over- 
whelming, instantaneous 
awareness that I was going 
to put on a fishing tourna- 
ment. I can’t describe it any 


more clearly than that.” 


From there, he headed to Springdale, 
Ark., on 
names of four fishing acquaintances in 
his pocket—he set about organizing his 
first bass tournament, using the same 


Beaver Lake, where—with the 


sales techniques that he had perfected in 
the insurance business. 

“My philosophy of marketing is 
couched very tightly with the Golden 
Rule,” he says. “The better I am to my 
client the more money I make as a result. 

“Thad a WATS line installed and called 


the four guys whose names I had and got 
more names from them. Then I ordered 
some real expensive stationery—the kind 
that cracked and crinkled when you 
unfolded it—and started sending out in- 
vitations, Those fishermen who got them 
didn’t all enter, but they couldn't help but 
be impressed.” 

By the time Scott finished, 106 fisher- 
men were impressed enough to pay $100 


each to compete for $5,000 in prizes, 


allowing Scott to just about break even | 


and pay back the loans that had helped 
him get started. More importantly though, 
the response convinced him his idea was 
sound. Three months later, by now with 
more than 12,000 names in his referral 
file, he launched B.A.S.S. Professional 
fishing was born. 

“I took the approach that I wanted to 
do something with bass fishing,” he says: 
“Fishing then was nothing like it is today: | 
Twenty-five years ago there was zero 


organization, and certainly no heroes 
in the sport like there were in baseball 
and football. We popularized bass 
fishing using tournaments as our 
vehicle. 


“It’s a fantasy kind of thing 
to bave made a living at 
something I enjoyed as a 
hobby.” 


“It's a fantasy kind of thing to have 
made a living at something I enjoyed 
as a hobby,” he adds. “But America is 
so big and diverse, and there is so much 
money out there, that you can specialize 
in an infinitesimally small piece of it. 
The day of the specialist is here. You 
can operate in a very small niche and 
make a good living.” 

Scott certainly has. A Montgomery 
native, he originally attended Howard 
University (now Samford) in Bir- 
mingham on a football scholarship. As 
a freshman halfback, he played on the 
same team with Florida State coach 
Bobby Bowden, then a senior quarter- 
back. After suffering an off-season 
injury that ended his football career, 
Scott sold burial insurance in Phenix 
City and served a stint in the Army 
before resuming college at Auburn in 
1956. 


“Hunters are short-sighted 
in that the average buck 
killed is less than two years 
old. That’s like killing 12-year- 
old boys and wondering why 
you don’t have men.” 


“I went to Auburn right out of the 
Army and two days later I had three 
jobs,” he remembers. “I worked at the 
old Greenhouse boarding house and 
got a second job sitting in the window 
of J&M Bookstore with a microphone, 
trying to talk people into coming in. 
My reputation must have spread, 
because Olin Hill called me down to 
his clothing store and hired me to work 
for him, too,” 

Just prior to graduating with a degree 
in business administration, having 
already landed a sales job with Procter 
and Gamble, Scott was paid a visit that 
‘changed his life. 


BIG HAUL—This big one didn’t get away from P. 


home. First Lady Barbara Bush is Scott's favorite fishing partner, however. 


“This insurance salesman came to my 
apartment and told me all about this 
wonderful $200 policy. I asked him, 
‘How much do you make on one of 
these?’ ‘About a $100,’ he answered. ‘Do 
you want to buy?’ ‘No,’ I told him, ‘but 
I sure want to meet your boss.”” 


Though Scott had known for some 
time that he wanted a career in sales, 
that visit convinced him to go back into 
insurance. He turned down Procter and 
Gamble, stayed in Auburn after gradua- 
tion, and sold policies for Mutual of 
New York. He was still selling insurance 
eight years later—and loving it—when 
the idea that would launch B.A.S.S. 
came to him like a bolt out of the blue 
in his Jackson hotel room. 


Scott hasn't slowed down since. 
Today, presidents and celebrities, 
including George Bush, are B.A.S.S. 
members and regular visitors to Scott’s 
home to fish in his special benefit 
tournaments or just to tell a few fish 
tales. His study is lined with photos of 
Scott with such company as Bush, 
former President Jimmy Carter, and test- 
pilot and author Chuck Yeager, along 
with, notably enough, his Auburn 
Alumni Association lifetime member- 
ship certificate. 

Though he is still very active with 
B.A.S.S. and spends much of his time 
traveling, Scott has also found time to 
try his hand at other pursuits, including 
designing boats and launching the 
White Tail Institute of North America, 
an organization devoted to research and 
improvement of America’s foremost 
game animal. 


“The white tail deer is to hunting 
what the bass is to fishing—the supreme 
animal—the trickiest and most chal- 
lenging,” he explains. “My interest is 
that the deer is a manipulable critter 
in the sense that its quality can be 
manipulated and impacted by nutrition. 
Hunters are short-sighted in that the 
average buck killed is less than two 
years old. That's like killing 12-year-old 
boys and wondering why you don’t 
have men. 


E 


N 


“As far as politics go, I like 
to think of myself as like a 
handle on a cup—Im on it, 
but not in it.” 


“What we're preaching and teaching 
through the institute is similar to our 
catch and release program in fishing. 
You can't do that with deer, but you 
can look and let walk so that the deer 
can grow and mature.” 

In addition to hunter education, the 
institute also conducts genetic and 
nutritional studies. Headquartered in 
Pintlala, it is operated by Scott’s sons, 
Wilson °80 and Steve ‘72, with regular 
consulting assistance by Auburn faculty 
member Wiley Johnson, professor of 
agronomy and soils. 


resident George Bush during a recent fishing tournament on the lake at Scott's Pintlala 


—Photo courtesy of Bassmaster Magazine i 


Scott, who served as Alabama cam- 
paign chairman for George Bush’s 
abortive 1980 presidential run, has also 
flirted with politics. He briefly consi- 
dered running against fellow Republi- 
can and incumbent governor Guy Hunt 
in the 1990 GOP Primary before decid- 
ing he could do more outside the 
system. 

“As far as politics go,” he philoso- 
phizes, “I like to think of myself as like 
a handle on a cup—I'm on it, but not 
in it. When I told George Bush that I 
had gotten over my headache and 
decided not to run for governor, he said 
‘That’s good. Governors don’t fish with 
presidents.’ So I guess I’ve gotten over 
my political aspirations.” 

Still, don’t expect to find Scott sitting 
around thinking about what might have 
been. You're much more likely to find 
him on the road promoting B.A.S.S. or 
the White Tail Institute, traveling for 
pleasure, or, occasionally, just gone 
fishin’. 

“I guess I've never been much on 
formal planning,” he says, watching the 
last ripples subside far out in the lake. 
“T'm sort of a instinct man. And fishing 
is a marvelous place for contemplating. 

“Tve fished with some great folks, but 
I like to fish alone a lot too. The greatest 
ideas I've ever had have come when 
I was around fishing. When you're really 
busy you can't possibly deal with 
everything that comes into your mind, 
but when you get out on a fishing trip 
and get rid of the day-to-day grind, ideas 
can come to the front. That's the way 
B.A.S.S. started. It's a system that’s 
always been good to me.” AA 


Innocents 
Abroad “= 


By Lisa Wolfe ’91 


down again. He checks the 
number on his notebook, 


late model Cadillac 


pulls into the Haley 
Center parking lot, shakes his head, turns around in 
going the wrong way, and my direction. Just before he 
flashes up to the building's reaches me he spies his room 


and disappears into it. I'm not 
so lucky. I hesitate at the entrance 
to one quadrant when I realize it's 
the wrong one, and spin around just 


mouth, A boy gets out j i 
frantically and runs inside, Fleur Lys and Calumet 
clutching his cap to his head. ; 

Welcome to freshman orientation. 


I am going through orientation 


in time to bump neatly into an 
myself this summer, although I obviously seasoned navigator, an 
graduated from Auburn in June. upperclassman who takes 
The idea is to go through this one look at me and my 
notebook and laughs. 

I make it to the right room 


a little before noon, when my 


thing undercover, pretend that 
I’m just out of high school 
and ready for the wide world 
of college. I get the 
assignment because I look — ey start. The classroom’s desks 


younger than anyone else on ee. j 
the staff.I know how these 
things work. Pee eben ew : 


group’s meeting is supposed to 


have been pulled into a big 
circle, and about 15 of the seats 


have already been taken, The 
So this is how I find myself Re orientation leaders give me a big 
Ae aoa 


marching over to Haley Center. welcome, but nobody else is 


I am on my way to join a small talking. I sit down and take a look 
around the circle. I had thought 


that | would look patently 


army of incoming freshmen. 
For the moment, they have 


been divvied up into groups and $ different from the freshmen, but 
assigned to a cadre of | whe Business Writer’s Handbook | 1 don't. Town no particular air of 
knowledgeable and } assurance or worldliness that sets 


enthusiastic student me apart, no badge that identifies 
orientation leaders who will Alabama's State and zo me as a college graduate. No one 
answer their questions, Local Governments | looks at me curiously when I walk in. 
show them the campus, It's a good thing, too. I just about 


instruct them in just how to J Skotheir The Historiar é i 3 : = blow my cover right off. I discover 
shout “War Eagle,” and 
generally get them primed 


that, three months out of school, I 
have forgotten how to get in and 


and ready for the Auburn out of a classroom desk. I 


experience, whatever that wedge myself in slowly while all 
the other students get in and out 


deftly in quick practiced 


may be. 
As soon as I walk into 
Haley Center Ifall prey to 
Haley’s Displacement, the 
notorious loss of direction 
caused by the building's 
windowless halls and sterile 


ey i ` n pans 
SiT D Antica i 
> oie r i nk Waf . hye a a f movements. One thing I haven't 
g ` . To $ fore: > y is ; ake 
Pate we th Edition idl forgotten, Seance: is Hoy to take 
Ls { a notes. Im in a classroom, and 
| 


someone is standing at 


the front of it about to 
quadrants. Iw ander around f Rothbard The Reyiew of Austrian Economics @ RWA fuar speak, so I automatically 
for a while, holding a Volume 1 Z S Books get out a pen and a 
toxically orange orientation piece of paper. Then I 
notebook full of forms and realize that none of 


pamphlets under one arm.1 the other students 
follow another student, also row ste eo a share this compulsion: 
carrying an orange Tr : ro z they are all flipping 
notebook, around a ! through the forms in 
quadrant. He looks \ i meagre their orientation 


dizzily at the sie notebooks, or 


a rer eac! f í < : 
HAST GOODE'S WORL mn Ee 
door, slows down, 16 y į studied way at 


speeds up, slows their fingernails, 


or looking guardedly at the other 
students. 

The leaders decide to get things 
started. As a gambit to introduce the 
students to each other and explain some 
of the standard features of Auburn life, 
they have written phrases like “Too- 
mer’s Corner,” “Chewacla,” “The 
Flush,” and “War Eagle” on index cards, 
cut the cards in half, and distributed 
them randomly to the group. We must 
all find the person holding the other 
half of our card, then try to define the 
phrase written there. Once all the 
phrases have been matched up, the 
freshmen can explain most of them 
without trouble, speaking in that 
al tone that most will grow out 
“Toomer’s Corner is, you know, 


of: 
where everybody goes to like roll the 
trees after Auburn wins a game?” A few 
phrases, though—“the Flush,” and “the 
Glomerata,” for instance—furrow some 
brows, and the boy who must define 
“Chewacla” tells us that if it isn’t Hans 


sembled at Wendy’s to eat dinner 
together, and then walked over to Haley 
Center for this meeting. 

It seems to me that a camaraderie is 
growing among the group’s members 
in this session. I think I see several 
nascent friendships, and the group 
laughs genially and easily together. We 
even have an inside joke. We are 
playing a version of “Family Feud” 
called “Freshman Feud.” An orientation 
leader tells one team to name the top 
5 things to do at Auburn. A boy, all 
braces and crewcut and glasses, says, 
“Bowling!” That makes us all laugh. On 
the next question, “What are the top 
five things to know at Auburn?,” the 
same boy answers with “Bowling, you 
gotta know how to bowl!” We laugh 
again. The next question is “What are 
the top five things to bring to Auburn?,” 
and that brings an inevitable chorus of 
“Bowling balls!” 

At the end of the session, the orien- 
tation leaders say that we are going up 


PROPER FORM—These two already demonstrate correct collegiate backpack. positioning 
| Cone shoulder only, please) as they walk to freshman convocation in Foy Union. In fact, 
the only giveaway to freshman status here is the large class schedule carried by the girl 
on the right. —Photo by Rita Treutel 


to the Eagle’s Nest, the observatory on 
the roof of Haley Center. The entire 
group troops to the elevators. We 


Solo’s furry sidekick in Star Wars, then 
he just doesn’t know what it it could 
be. | 


When all the phrases have been 
satisfactorily explained, the leaders get 
us to introduce ourselves to the group, 
after rather strangely instructing us to 
tear some toilet paper from the roll they 
are passing around. It turns out that for 
every sheet we have taken, we must 
reveal one fact about our lives. Who 
are we? Where are we from? Why are 
we here? 

Everyone introduces themselves. 
They come from all over, literally. Most 
of them use the slow measured speech 
of native Alabamians, both urban and 
rural—they are from Birmingham and 
Mobile, Smiths Station and Eufaula— 
but I also hear a smattering of crisper 
accents, The girl sitting next to me drove 
15 hours to get here from Valley Forge, 
Penn., and her speech is as yet untem- 
pered by any Southern lilt. She'll likely 
learn to use “y'all” correctly in a matter 
of weeks, though, and her friends will 
probably tease her for sounding differ- 
ent when she goes home for Christmas. 

Some of the freshmen have already 
decided on a major, and are confident 
that they will stick with it. Two boys 
in the group proudly reveal that they 
are here to study architecture. I laugh 
a little, thinking of the extended and 
varied passages of my own friends 
through the architecture curriculum, 
their eyes red and wild with caffeine 
after all-nighters, their fingers sliced by 
Xacto knives, their egos thin and pale 
as eggshells after a few rounds with a 
professor. 

Not all of the freshmen, though, are 
as sure about their futures as the two 
architects-to-be. Some already foresee 
the bewilderment and free-floating that 
is as much a part of college as final 
exams. A boy who wandered in late 
Says, as he introduces himself, “I really 
don’t know why I'm here or what I'm 
Boing to do yet. So you'll probably see 
me wandering around looking lost for 
a while.” 

The students have chosen to come 


to Auburn for a variety of reasons, but 
in many cases family seems to have 
been the deciding’ factor. Some have 
come here because family tradition 
dictates that. they must—the student 
leader, for instance, tells us that his 
family wouldn't pay for his college 
education unless he got it at Auburn— 
but just as many, it seems, have come 
here to assert their independence. 

“I have a sister who goes to another 
big state school,” says one boy as he 
introduces himself to the group, “and 
she’s why I’m here and not there.” A 
girl from Texas tells us that she came 
all the way to Alabama to escape a 
household largely overtaken by the 
energies and demands of her two 
younger sisters. And one boy is the first 
in his family to go to college; he is 
starting his own tradition. 


At one point in the session, the 
students are advised to invest in two 
vital possessions: an umbrella for the 
almost daily showers that have been the 
norm lately, and a backpack for the 
expensive textbooks they will buy soon. 
But, the students are warned solemnly 
by the orientation leaders, they are not 
to wear the backpack suspended by 
both straps, because then they will look 
like...freshmen. They must, they are 
told, wear the backpack over one 
shoulder only to affect the nonchalance 


which is presumably the natural pro- 
vince of all upperclassmen. 

They are also instructed to leave their 
orientation notebooks and campus 
maps at home when they come for fall 
quarter, to identify themselves by what 
year they are in, not what grade, and 
not to believe anyone who tells them 
that everyone gets a personal locker in 
the basement of Haley Center or that 
there is a superprofessor named Staff 
who teaches the majority of the courses 
listed in the class schedule booklet. 


However, the leaders tell the freshmen,” 


it is acceptable to get lost in Haley 
Center, since Haley's Displacement is 
a neurological disorder commonly seen 
even among people who have been 
stalking the halls for years. They have 
even drawn an aerial-view map of Haley 
Center, politely lettered in orange and 
blue chalk, to explain the sense- 
numbing quadrants to us. 

Towards the end of the session, our 
leaders try to solicit questions, but the 
freshmen are reluctant to ask any. The 
leaders insist, and a few students start 
to ask businesslike questions about the 
core curriculum and the requirements 
of their majors. One boy, from out of 
state, inches the conversation toward 
the campus’ social sphere by asking 
about the school policy on alcohol. Is 
this a wet or dry campus, he asks. The 
orientation leaders answer emphatically 
that it is DRY, and at that two boys look 
at each other and raise their eyebrows 
significantly. 

At 6 p.m., the group reassembles in 
the same room for its second and last 
meeting together. Since they met at 
noon, they've been to all sorts of 
meetings. They've sat in at a health and 
safety issues session and met with their 
deans’ representatives. Some of them 
have gone to band and choral auditions, 
some to find out about the ROTC 
program, still others to take the chem- 
istry placement test. They all reas- 


experience an anxious moment when 
one of the elevators closes, full of 
students, without a leader to tell them 
where to go, what to do. “The ninth 
floor,” an orientation leader shouts up 
the elevator shaft through the closed 
doors, “go up to the ninth!” Everyone 
makes it to the top, and we dutifully 
follow our leaders up one floor to the 
Eagle’s Nest, stepping out into a hot 
hazy dusk. 

The roof is peopled with several other 
clusters of students. From time to time 
they move to get another view, to see 
the vast and empty stadium on one side, 
the heart of campus peering up through 
tree tops on the other. Most students 
walk carefully behind their leaders, the 
bags of Auburn paraphernalia dangling 
from their hands. Some, though, saunter 
around leaderless, already so cool, so 
with it, that they have stashed the tell- 
tale notebooks and plastic bags away. 

One of our orientation leaders points 
out campus landmarks to us: Samford 
Hall, Ralph Brown Draughon Library, 
Foy Union, the Hill, the Quad. From 
up here, in the dusky blue light, the 
campus looks somehow more formid- 
able and serious than it does at eye- 
level on a bright day. The students are 
quiet as they consider, from this height, 
the place that will be their home. 

It occurs to me that this makes a 
conveniently symbolic moment. In a 
few years—years that will often seem 
like they will never end—these students 
will be looking at the campus differ- 
ently, as I am right now. They will look 
at it to commit it to memory, not to 
know where they are going, but to 
remember where they have been. 
Through some incalculable process, 
they will have been edged a few 
frightening but exhilarating notches 
closer to adulthood. And they will 
laugh, with fondness and a little bit of 
compassion, when they see the peren- 
nial flood of freshmen blanketing the 
campus, big orange notebooks in hand. 

AA 
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a I flood of returning vete- | 


rans engulfed Auburn, 
filling up every availa- 


ble nook and cranny 


town into a miniature ! 


Pp l Al NS boomtown almost over- | 
night. | 


and turning the for- 


merly sleepy college 


By David E. Alsobrook ’68 


uring the fall term of 1946, 


D over 1 million of the nation’s 

2 million college students 
were World War II veterans, many of 
whom were married and had young 
children, This unprecedented explosion 
in postwar enrollments created a crisis 
for U.S. colleges in housing, instruction, 
administration, and funding. 

Between 1946 and 1950, veterans 
dominated API’s campus life—leader- 
ship and scholastic honorariés, student 
government, fraternities, and athletics. 
The Auburn veterans forever changed 
the college, the town and the partic- 
ipants. 

The G.I. Bill (P.L. 346) set the stage 
for the veterans’ era at Auburn and 
elsewhere. Historian William Warren 
Rogers-’51 describes P.L. 346 as a truly 
revolutionary measure because under 
its auspices thousands of Americans 
became the first in their families to 
attend college and earn degrees, thus 
democratizing higher education. 
Roughly 10,000 ex-servicemen took 
advantage of the G.I. Bill at Auburn 
between 1946 and 1950. 

Beginning in January 1946, the 
federal government financed all 
approved college and vocational train- 
ing for veterans for one year plus time 
in service. The government also pro- 
vided all books and supplies as well 
as monthly allotment checks for $65 for 
single veterans and $90 for married 
veterans. In 1948, allotments were 
increased to $75 for single veterans, 
$105 for veterans with one dependent, 
and $120 for those with two or more 
dependents. 

API President Luther N. Duncan ‘01 
appointed P.M. Norton as director of 
API’s Veterans Affairs Office. Norton 
and his assistant, Robert H. Flewellen, 
assisted returning servicemen with G.I. 
Bill paperwork and various academic 
and personal problems. The Veterans 
Administration (VA) also provided 


counseling and academic guidance for 
Auburn's ex-servicemen. In addition to 
the official services provided by the VA 
and the Veterans Affairs Office, API 
extended many informal benefits to 
returning servicemen. For example, 
Bertha Prowell, a former Sigma Nu 
housemother, served as a special 
advisor to veterans’ families and dealt 
with personal problems ranging from 
day-care to housing. 

Providing adequate housing for the 
veterans and their families was one of 
APT's most pressing problems. In March 
1945, President Duncan predicted that 
because of their interest in careers in 
engineering, veterinary medicine, and 
agriculture, “we shall have as many of 
these veterans as we shall be able to 
house and teach.” 

In October 1945, after concerted 
pressure by Duncan, Auburn Mayor G. 
H. Wright, and Congressman George W. 
Andrews, the Federal Public Housing 
Administration (FPHA) sent 50 prefab- 
ricated family housing units to API. In 
late 1945 and early 1946, the college 
utilized “any and everything from 
government sources,” including 52 
apartments for married students and 
professors, 15 two-story barracks, and 
93 tugboat deck houses for single 
students. API also acquired 53 surplus 


trailers for married students. 
B verted the German POW camp 
property in Opelika into quar- 
ters for 225 students. Between 1946 and 
1947, other surplus facilities appeared 
on campus—a cavernous mess hall and 
the VA Guidance & Counseling Center, 
both on Mell Street; the Sports Arena, 
the Student Activities Building, and 13 
“temporary” classrooms located near 
the library, Langdon Hall, and Alumni 
Gym. Veteran Jim Forrester ‘49 pre- 
dicted in 1947 that these classrooms 
“will turn out to be about as temporary 
as Broun Hall. They'll be here until they 
fall down.” 


y March 1946, API had con- 


An Army combat veteran suggested 
that the “high brass” had designed these 
structures during the war as a means 
of determining overseas duty postings. 
Men who survived six weeks of training 
in them during the summer without 
suffering heat strokes were shipped out 
to the China-Burma-India and Pacific 
Theaters; those who fainted were 
assigned to the European Theater. Alva 
Current-Garcia’s sociology students 
often brought thermometers to induce 
her to dismiss early when the mercury 
surpassed 100 degrees. 

Despite such primitive classroom 
facilities, the postwar housing crisis 
forced API officials to adopt emergency 
measures which established campus 
building patterns for decades to come. 
Between 1947 and 1949, Duncan’s 
successor, President Ralph B. 
Draughon, persistently lobbied the 
legislature on behalf of a “Greater 


Auburn Plan,” and eventually received 
over $3 million for new construction. 
Magnolia Men’s Dormitory for 431 
students opened in the autumn of 1948, 
and within a year, the Wilmore Engi- 
neering Lab, the Agricultural Engineer- 
ing Annex, and the new Forestry 
Building were ready for occupancy. In 
1949 Draughon announced plans for 
new facilities for the Schools of Archi- 
tecture and Education. 

The Greater Auburn Plan, however, 
had little impact on the first big wave 
of veterans who arrived for the 1946 
winter quarter and were gone within 
three years. API officials underesti- 
mated the number of veterans who 
would utilize the G.I. Bill. In December 
1945, P.M. Norton estimated the vete- 
rans’ enrollment for winter quarter 
would double—from 480 to around 800. 
When winter quarter registration ended, 
1,575 ex-servicemen had enrolled, more 


TAKIN’ IT EASY—Surrounded by a bevy of Vargas girls, these students were among the 
lucky ones who found themselves a normal room to live in during the sudden enrollment 
boom at API following World War II. —AU Archives 


than tripling the figure for the previous 
fall. The total student population for this 
period increased from about 3,000 to 
4,300. 

Virtually overnight this rapid influx 
of new residents transformed the 
“Loveliest Village” into a boomtown, 
severely straining fire and police 
protection and other basic municipal 
services. Moreover, other than at the 
Graves Center Cafeteria and the Wom- 
en's Dining Hall in the Quadrangle, 
meals were not available on campus, 
Students and faculty had choices’ of 
eating at the famous Auburn Grille, Jake 
Fortner’s hamburger stand, or various 
boarding houses such as the “Green | 
House” on the corner of College Street | 
and Thach Avenue. | 

College-owned housing was filled 
quickly, leaving about 3,000 on the 
street. In response to an urgent appeal | 
by API authorities, townspeople rented | 
any available spare rooms to students. | 
Nineteen-year-old Marine Corps vete- | 
ran Jack Simms ‘49 shared a room with 
another student in a home on Toomer 
Street for $10 a month, including linens, | 
r, Simms and his roommate had 
to wash the linens. Episcopal Rector 
William Byrd and his wife provided 
quarters for five veterans—one in a 
room with their two sons, two in the 
church kitchen, and two in the belfry. 

Veterans with building skills had an 
advantage over some of their classmates 
in the search for housing. Tom Also- 
brook "48, a twenty-five-year-old former 
Navy “SeaBee,” and his pregnant wife 
lived in an unfurnished one-room house 
behind textiles engineering professor 
E.W. Camp’s home on Glenn Avenue. 
Alsobrook renovated the small house 
while continuing to live in it. Another 
Navy veteran, Hershel C. Duke ‘48, a 
civil engineering sophomore, leased a 
vacant lot on Ross Street for $1 a year 
until he earned his degree. Within three | 
weeks, he had built a house with a į 
bathroom at a total cost of $650, In | 
similar fashion, Dick Barr, a Marine | 
veteran studying agriculture, built a | 
house for $500 in a record-setting five 
days. 

Although many of these novice 
contractors brought lumber and other 
scarce building materials to Auburn 
from their hometowns, some students 
“liberated” what they needed to com- 
plete their projects. In April 1946, API 
administrators warned students about 
theft of campus building supplies, 
explaining that all government property 
must be accounted for, even the crates 
used to transport the tugboat deck- 


Howe 


houses to Auburn. Undaunted by the 
scarcity of materials, two veterans built 
a one-room house in Atlanta and 
shipped it by truck to Toomer Street, 
near the Sigma Chi House. 

Most veterans who found lodgings in 
town or on campus did not complain 
publicly about living conditions. How- 
ever, in the spring of 1946, a group of 
married veterans in the college trailer 
park bitterly assailed the administration 
for not installing sidewalks, a women’s 
bathhouse, and other amenities: “The 
School is charging us $10 a month to | 


WAR SURPLUS—These temporary buildings located behind Samford Hall were among the 
many items of government war surplus—from tugboats’ deck houses to machinery—which 


found a home at API following World War II. 


park our homes on a lot which is at 
best a mud flat.” 

Housing also was a problem for new 
professors and their families who 
arrived between 1946 and 1949. By 
October 1947, 110 new faculty families 
were living in FPHA housing units, 
divided between two compounds—the 
Hare Apartments on Armstrong Street 
and the Graves Apartments on Samford 
Avenue. With 35 faculty members on 
the waiting list for these apartments, 
many new professors lived in private 
homes or commuted to Auburn from 
nearby towns where their families were 
located. In noting about 50 faculty 
vacancies in 1947, Draughon explained 
that many prospective applicants for 
jobs “at very good salaries” refused to 
come to Auburn because of the housing 
situation. 

However, there were numerous 
exceptions. When Eugene Current- 
Garcia left LSU for Auburn in June 1947, 
he received a promotion from instructor 
to assistant professor in English and a 
“big boost” in annual salary from $2,000 
to $3,600. The Current-Garcias and their 
four-year-old son and two-year-old 
daughter lived in the Hare Apartments 
for eighteen months, paying $30 a 
month for two bedrooms and a com- 
bination living room-dining room. Soon 
after moving in, they filled in the large 
gaps in the window casing and floor 
with Sears and Roebuck catalogs and 
cardboard, Their apartment featured an 
ancient, three-legged icebox, a noisy 
shower which terrified their children, 
and a toilet which when flushed could 
be heard across the street. 


hen Army Air Corps vete- 

ran Cliff Burnett came to 

Auburn to teach journalism 
in the fall of 1948, like Dr. Current- 
Garcia and other new instructors, his 
starting salary was $3,600. The Burnetts 
and their two-year-old daughter resided 
in the Graves Apartments for $38 a 
month for a year and a half. The 
Burnetts lived next door to pl 
professor Ben Hoerlein and his family. 


—AU Archives 


Lorraine Burnett vividly remembers that 
the children passed “Little Golden 
Books” back and forth between holes 
in the walls and that there was a berry 
tree growing through their bathroom 
floor. 

‘While struggling to find adequate 
housing for their families, professors 
were also preoccupied with the com- 
plex problems relating to the veterans’ 
return to Auburn. Instructors were 
asked to educate a large group of 
students with disparate academic back- 
grounds and abilities. These students 
ranged roughly in age from their early 
twenties to mid-thirties, and many had 
suffered physical and/or psychological 
damage during the war. The only 
common denominator was that the war 
had drastically altered their lives. 
Moreover, in meeting the veterans’ 
special needs, professors could not 
neglect the younger non-veteran stu- 
dents who had their own unique 
adjustment problems. , 

Almost immediately, the veterans’ 
presence was felt in the classroom, and 
they generally left a favorable impres- 
sion on professors and non-veterans. 
Eugene Current-Garcia, who had 
observed veterans for two years in his 
classes at LSU, definitely believed that 
these older, mature students were a 
positive influence because they asked 
probing, thoughtful questions and 
thoroughly examined the literature. 
They “had such an edge in age and 
experience over their teen-aged class- 
mates that they became role models 
without ever trying to be.” 

William W. Rogers realized from his 
first moment in class with these men 
that his high school days of “fun, frolic, 
and high jinks” were over. He saw them 
as “goal-oriented” —serious about 
making up for lost time, finishing their 
degrees, and proceeding with their 
lives. “Just being around those guys 
automatically made me more mature 
too.” Rogers initially was “a little awed 
and intimidated” by veterans who 
forcefully expressed opinions and 
challenged professors’ viewpoints. Jack 


Simms, however, asserts that the more 
reticent non-veterans grew more cour- 
ageous and eager to express their 
opinions when they saw that the ex- 
servicemen were doing so. 

Between 1946 and 1949, veterans 
dominated the Dean’s List and various 
academic honoraries. The School of 
Engineering's Dean’s List for the 1946 
winter quarter consisted entirely of ex- 
servicemen, all with straight As. Vete- 
rans also held key positions in student 
government, publications, and leader- 
ship honoraries. For example, in June 
1947, the ten juniors inducted into 
“Spades,” the senior men’s honorary, 
were all veterans. A number of ex- 
servicemen also played influential roles 
on the Plainsman staff, including Ralph 
“Stringbean” Jennings ‘50, Jim Forrester, 
Jimmy Coleman '49, Graham McTeer 
50, Mitch Sharpe ‘49, and Jack Simms. 

The Auburn Veterans Association 
(AVA) exerted its greatest influence in 
1946-48 at the height of veteran enrol- 
lment. This group established The 
Veteran's Journal, a short-lived news- 
paper devoted solely to ex-servicemen's 
concerns, such as G.I, Bill benefits and 
Auburn's cost of living. Although the 


Journal appeared only during the 1947 


winter quarter as a one-page insert in 
the Plainsman, several letters to the 
editor capture the spirit of the veterans’ 
era. For example, L. M. Parrish °47 
complained about the Graves Center 
Dining Hall: “They even have men 
posted at the tables to show you where 
to sit, and they usually have something 
to say if you take a notion to sit 
elsewhere. For me, that’s too much like 
a G.I. mess hall. I believe in 
cooperation with the college authori- 
ties, but I think they have sort of 


| stretched their authority in this case.” 


Like many Auburn veterans, Parrish 
obviously was uncomfortable with any 
measures which resembled military 
regimentation. 


he Auburn veterans’ era left 
many legacies, including the 
inauguration of an ambitious 


| campus building program and an 


increase in enrollment from about 3,000 
in 1945 to 9,000 in 1949. Throughout 
the postwar period, the ratio of men 
to women was about five to one, clearly 
marking a significant shift in the 
college’s demographics. Auburn gained 
national prestige in engineering, agri- 
culture, and veterinary medicine, but 
specialized instruction and research in 
the humanities also became integral 
elements of the curriculum. 

While social distinctions between 
“town and gown” always had been 
rather indiscernible in Auburn, student- 
faculty relationships grew even more 
personal during the postwar years, For 
young non-veterans like Allen Jones "51 
and William Warren Rogers, this era 
exposed them to an older, more expe- 
rienced generation of students. The 


| veterans themselves, many of whom 


hailed from rural Alabama, perhaps left 
the most enduring legacy—a friendly, 
cooperative spirit which helps make 
Auburn a special place. AA 


Changes Made in 
Advancement Staff 


Gwen Reid '81, previously assistant 
director of athletic development in the 
Office of Advancement, has been 
named director of development for the 
Schools of Pharmacy and Architecture. 
Byron Franklin '91, former Tiger wide 
receiver who went on to a seven-year 
NFL career with the Buffalo Bills and 
Seattle Seahawks, has assumed many 
of Reid’s former responsibilities after 
being named to her former position. 

Prior to joining the athletic develop- 
ment staff in 1986, Reidl served as a 
speech-language pathologist for the 
Auburn City Schools. She has also 
worked as an instructor, advisor, or 
teacher at the Alabama Institute for the 


Byron Franklin ’91 


Gwen Reid ’81 


Deaf and Blind, the University of North 
Carolina, and AU. 


As director of development for the 
Schools of Pharmacy and Architecture, 
she will develop and implement all 
fundraising programs and activities for 
both academic units. 

After completing his NFL career, 
Franklin served as an educator and 
fundraiser for a number of groups, 
including the Alabama Boys and Girls 
Ranches, Alabama Heart Association, 
American Lung Association, and Amer- 
ican Kidney Foundation. He also served 
two years as a volunteer coach for Joe 
Ciampi’s Lady Tiger basketball team. 


In his new position, Franklin will be 
responsible for assisting with the 
scholarship and executive suites as well 
as working with the GAF and ticket 
priority programs. 


Ways to Support Auburn Annually 


During the course of each year, 
alumni and friends of Auburn Univer- 
sity receive numerous Opportunities to 
support various areas of the institu- 
tion. All of the annual support pro- 
grams are important to the level of 
excellence we proudly boast at 
Auburn. 


Specifically, the programs of annual 
support are: 


-Auburn Alumni Association Dues 
Membership 

-Auburn Annual Giving 

-Auburn University Athletic 
Scholarships 

-Greater Auburn Fund 


Our Auburn Alumni Association 
Dues Membership is an annual mem- 
bership drive. Dues are not a charita- 
ble gift and are not tax-deductible. 

Annual dues payments and Life 
Membership fees support the activities 


of the Alumni Affairs Office through 
which Alumni Association activities are 
coordinated. Some of the programs 
that are supported by proceeds from 
the alumni dues are: 114 Auburn clubs 
nationwide, reunions, The Alumnews, 
the Alumni Placement Service, teach- 
ing awards, scholarships, professor- 
ships, and sponsorships which support 
the excellence of our faculty and 
students. 


Auburn Annual Giving is an annual 
campaign to generate financial support 
for the university and for the many 
schools and colleges on campus. All 
gifts are 100 percent tax-deductible. 

Our Annual Giving campaign begins 
in mid-September with a mail piece 
requesting your support through an 
unrestricted gift for the University. 
Auburn University depends on the 
charitable support of its alumni to 
make possible special programs, cover 
operational costs, and allow the presi- 


(Continued on page 22) 


Association News 


—FPerspectives on Planned Giving 


Wills Add Dimension 
To Estate Plans 


By Julian Holmes °62 
Director of Planned Giving 


With a sound estate plan, you can save money now, while securing 
the future for those you care most about. Understanding various 
financial planning “building blocks” can help you select ones to reach 
your goals. 


What about a will? 

Just as the foundation of a home supports the structure, 
so a will expresses the feelings that form the basis of 
your estate plan. 

Your will can express wishes not easily incorporated 
in other legal vehicles (see below). You can designate 
gifts of personal property to friends, relatives, and chosen 
institutions such as Auburn University. A will also enables 
you to recommend a guardian for your children, should 
both parents be deceased, and to name the executor 
of your choice. 

The role of other vehicles 

Other ways of distributing property can work with your will in 
rounding out an effective estate plan. 

The revocable living trust is one. Assets (including securities and 
other property) are placed with a trustee who manages them according 
to terms outlined by the creator of the trust. When the trust is dissolved, 
often at the owner's death, the assets are distributed as the trust directs. 
Because the agreement is revocable, it may be changed by the creator 
at any time. 

Jointly owned property is also popular. Married persons, for 
example, use joint ownership to cause property to pass directly to 
their spouse. 

Giving property to relatives during life can also play a role in estate 
planning by reducing the size of the estate and perhaps lowering 
estate taxes. 

Life insurance is another means of accumulating property. Retirement 
plans, as well, offer the opportunity to build large funds which may 
also pass outside of a will. 

Each of these estate-planning tools functions independently of a 
will. Ironically, however, it is the absence of a will that most often 
accounts for the excessive probate expenses that unnecessarily erode 
many estates. 

However you and your advisors plan your estate, remember the 
central importance of a will. 

To help you learn more about wills, we are offering, free of charge 
or obligation, our helpful booklet, “How to Make a Will That Works.” 
Please request your copy by mailing us the coupon below. 


| For a copy of your free booklet “How to Make a Will That | 
l Works,” clip and mail this coupon to Julian Holmes, Director | 
| of Planned Giving, Auburn Alumni Center, 317 South College | 
Street, Auburn University, AL 36849. 
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4 6 Walter H. Roberts celebrates his 
75th class reunion this year. He 


lives in Fairhope. 
"98 George N. Lagrone is retired from 
Alabama Power and lives in Mon- 
tevallo with his wife, Loudell. 
Ed Powers ‘36 is a 


; 3 6- F 3 9 franchisor and owner of 


The Georgia Pig. He lives in Roswell, Ga. 
Hubert L. Allen '37, DVM, is retired. He 
lives in Callion with his wife, Jean. 


Ed Prather ‘39 is retired as an industrial 
engineer from Genesco, Inc. He lives in 
| Cullman with his wife, Sarah. 


GOLDEN FAGLES REUNION 


Class of ’41 


George M. Hopkins is an attor- 
ney with Hurt, Richardson, 
Todd & Cadenhead in Atlanta. 


"44 


Garner, 
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3 47-’ 49 nepet 3 Sptton Jt., 


is retired as a senior 
otor Co. He lives in 
, Mamie. 


engineer from Ford N 
Nashville with his wif 


Charles H. Harper ‘48 is retired from 
the Soil Conservation Service in Ozark. He 
was recently inducted into the Auburn 
Agricultural Alumni Association's Hall of 
Honor. 


Jack Cahoon, Jr., ‘48 is quality assurance 
director for Henze Services, Inc., in Ken- 
nesaw, Ga, 

John P. McLaney ‘49 works in sales and- 
engineering for Thermal Engineering Co. in 
Atlanta. 
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*B0-’54 Marilyn J. Cooper ‘50 
recently retired as a med- 
ical technologist from the Drake Student 
Health Center at Auburn. 
Thomas E. Rainwater '50 is retired from 
Du Pont after 41 years of service. He lives 
in Camden, ., with his wife, Norma. 


John C. French ‘53 recently retired from 
Auburn as head of extension pest manage- 
ment in Extension Entomology after 14 years 
of service. 


Edward Newman ’53 is president of 
Newco Structures, Inc., in Miami, where he 
lives with his wife, Nancy. They have three 
children: Eric Newman ‘86, Stacey, and 
Lisa, 


James N. Thomas '53, DVM, is retired 
as an administrator from the USDA. He lives 
in Welsh, La., with his wife, Jean. They have 
four children: Stephanie, James, Dwaines, 
and Regan. 

Bob Nagel ’54 owns Nagel & Co. Realtors 
in Atlanta. 


Marvin H. Brown ‘54 recently retired 
from Cooper Lighting Co. in Vicksburg, Miss. 
He lives in Gulf Shores with his wife, 
Dorothy Landers 56. 


Alumnalities 


SOUNDS OF SOUL—Rick Bell '58 let go with a sax solo during the 1991 Auburn Knights 
Reunion. Alumni bands from each decade since the “30s played during the reunion, which 


was attended by Knights alumni from across the country. 


MARRIED: Marion Stuart ‘52 to George 
C. Mann on May 9. Marion recently retired 
from Auburn after 21 years of service. 
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3 3 William L. Carter ‘55, 
55- 59 DVM, is retired and lives 
in St. James City, Fla., with his wife, Carol. 

Leonard P. Griffin 55, DVM, is retired 
and lives in Auburn, Calif., with his wife, 
Barbara. They have three sons: Jeff, Brian 
Griffin '78, and Timmoty. 

Samuel B. Jones ‘55 is-retired as a 
professor of botany from the University of 
Georgia. He operates Piccadilly Farm in 
Bishop, Ga., with his wife, Carleen Arring- 
ton ’54, and recently had a book, Gardening 
with Native Wild Flowers, published by 
Timber Press. 


Clinton L. (Clay) Adams, M, 56 was 
recently named a principal in the firm of 
Walcott Adams Architects in Fairhope. 

Paul M. Lefstead 56 is director of coal 
transportation for Norfolk Southern Corp. 
in Atlanta. 

Raymond E. Kurtts ‘57 is an estimator 
for A.G. Gaston Construction Co, in Bir- 
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mingham. He lives in Pelham with his wife, 
Mary Alta. 

Travis Cosby 57 owns a motel in Panama 
City Beach, Fla. He lives in San Jose, Costa 
Rica, with his wife, Helena. 

John T. Andrews ‘58 is president of John 
Andrews Associates in Clarkesville, Ga. 

J.T. Langley °58 is a district manager for 
Brook Manufacturing. He lives in Auburn 
with his wife, Mae. 

Daniel A. Linton ‘58 recently retired as 
an economist from Auburn’s Agricultural 
Economics Department after 21 years of 
service. 

Roy F. Etheredge ‘58 is senior vice 
president of operations for Alagasco in 
Birmingham, where he lives with ‘his wife, 
Glenda. They have three children: Sharon, 
Roy, and David. 

Oliver J. Chastain ‘58 is president of the 
American Parkinson Disease Association in 
Atlanta. 

Gerald D. McGill °59 is executive vice 
president of manufacturing for the Russell 
Corp. in Alexander City. 

Claude L. Huey, Jr., '59 is a district 
manager for Plymouth Tube Co. in Warren- 
ville, Ill. 

G.F. Edwards, Jr., °59 is vice president 
of the Southern Cross Corp. in Norcross, Ga. 

Paul Parks °59 is vice president for 
research at Auburn and was elected chair- 
man of the board of directors of the Oak 
Ridge Associated Universities. 
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’60-’64 Leah Rawls Atkins ‘60 

is director of the Auburn 
Center for the Arts and Humanities and 
recently received a Special Achievement in 
the Humanities Award from the university. 

J. Kenneth Stephens ‘60 is chief of the 
electrical division in the information and 
electronic systems laboratory at Marshall 
Space Flight Center in Huntsville, where he 
lives with his wife, Genette Whatley ‘61. 
He recently received a NASA Exceptional 
Service Medal for his contributions to the 
space program. 

Col. Edward S. Bolen ‘60 recently retired 
as director of transportation from Headquar- 
ters Air Force Reserve. He lives in Warner 
Robins, Ga., with his wife, Francis. They 
have two children, William and Barbara. 

Billy Jack Woodruff ‘60, DVM, practices 
at Bognad Veterinary Clinic in Palmer, Alas. 

Sue Ellen Scott Carroll ‘60 is director 
of the Center for Educational Excellence at 
Louisiana College in Pineville, La. She lives 
in Alexandria, La., with her husband, 
Edward. 

Camilla Friel Schneider ‘61 lives in 
Jacksonville, Fla., with her husband, Alex. 

Jon D. Harvill ‘61 is president of Dunhill 
Professional Search in Atlanta. 

Dorothy Walters Schoel ‘62 is educa- 
tional secretary at Southside Baptist Church 
in Birmingham, where she lives with her 
husband, Joseph. 

Alice Glenn ‘62 is a resource teacher at 
Hayneville Road Elementary in 
Montgomery. 

John H. Owens, Jr., ‘62 is an engineer 
and experiment manager at Marshall Space 
Flight Center in Huntsville. He is working 
on the Soft X-Ray Telescope and recently 
received the Marshall Center Directors 
Commendation Certificate. 

William A. Thomas ‘62 works for 
Brasfield Gorrie General Construction, Inc., 
in Birmingham. 

Aubrey L. McMillian ‘62, DVM, practices 
in Franklinton, La., where he lives with his 
wife, Barbara Hughey ‘62. 

Cliff Thompson ‘63 is the southeast 
district manager for CH2M Hill in Atlanta. 

Linda Ellis Blanton ‘63 is coordinator 
of job location and development at the 
University of Montevallo. She lives in 
Columbiana with her husband, John A. 
Blanton ‘61, a division sales manager for 
Morrison’s Custom Management. 

Dewey B. Channell 63 was recently 
promoted to deputy office director of the 
systems safety and reliability office at 
Marshall Space Flight Center in Huntsville. 

Mary McGiboney Reynolds ‘63 is a 
broker with Fred McKay Century 21 Realty 
and was recently named “Realtor of the 
Year” by the Sales and Marketing Council 
of the Greater Tampa (Fla.) Homebuilders 
Association. She lives in Brandon, Fla., with 
her husband, H. Gerald Reynolds ‘62, an 
attorney. 

Ben F. Hendricks ‘63 is an attorney with 
Crudup & Hendricks in Covington, Ga. 

Earnest A. Phillips 64 recently retired 
from Auburn as assistant treasurer after 26 
years of service. 

O.G. Greene ‘64 is president and CEO 
of National Data Corp. in Atlanta. 

Richard E. Colby ‘64 was recently 
promoted to director of training and 
standards in the flight operations depart- 
ment of Delta Air Lines in Atlanta. He lives 
in Gulf Breeze, Fla., with his wife, Alice 
Chandler ‘65. They have two children, Lauri 
and Lee. 

Vincent A. Lanzi ‘64 is president of Lanzi 
& Associates in Atlanta, where he lives with 
his wife, Rose. 
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Kenneth J. Barr ’47 


Barr Retires from 
Cyprus Minerals 


Kenneth J. Barr ‘47 retired as 
chairman of the board and CEO 
of Cyprus Minerals Co. in May. 
Cyprus Minerals, formerly part of 
Amoco Corp., produces copper, 
lithium, talc, coal, silver, zinc, iron 
ore, and barite. Barr joined Amoco 
in 1948 as a petroleum engineer 
and spent 32 years with the 
company before being assigned to 
Cyprus. He was chosen as Cyprus’ 
CEO in 1985, when the company 
became independent. a 

Barr was one of seven Auburn 
alumni serving as CEOs of major 
US. corporations who were fea- 
tured in a Fortune magazine 
article last year. 


Cook Heads Martin 
Marietta Division 


J. Richard (Dick) Cook °56 is 
president of Martin Marietta Elec- 
tronic Systems, an Orlando, Fla., 
producer of electronic and 
electro-optical systems for the 
armed forces of the U.S. and its 
allies, The company recently 
developed the Air Force LANTIRN 
system, which allows fighter pilots 
to fly beneath enemy radar in the 
dark while destroying targets. 

Cook, who joined Martin 
Marietta in 1959, recently flew 
backseat on an Air Force F-16 
Falcon to get a first-hand demon- 
stration of his company's new 
system, Prior to taking his current 
position, he served as vice pres- 
ident of technical operations for 
Martin Marietta Astronautics 
Group in Denver. He we 
honored in 1976 with a NASA 
public service award for his 
contributions to the Viking pro- 
gram, which landed a spacecraft 
on Mars. 


Ronnie J. Wynn ‘64 is president of 
Colonial Mortgage Co. in Montgomery and 
was recently named to a two-year term on 
the advisory council of the Federal National 
Mortgage Association. 

Gerald H. Lowry ‘64, DVM, is a veter- 
inary medical officer with the USDA in 
Orlando, where he lives with his wife, 
Judith. 
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°65-’69 C. Travis Johnson ‘65 | 
works in the operating 
department of Georgia Power in Atlanta. 

Joan Samuelson Carter ’65 is an attor- 
ney with the Department of Justice in 
Washington, D.C. She lives in Prospect, Ky. 

Richard A. Gallina 65, DVM, is president 
of Memphis Animal Hospitals, Inc., in 
Germantown, Tenn. He lives in Cordova, | 
Tenn., with his wife, Ann. They have three 
children: John, Ellen, and Elizabeth. = 

Oliver Kingsley ‘66 is president of the 
generating group of TVA. He lives in | 
Chattanooga. 

James F. Herring, Jr., (60 is marketing 
director for RHS Environmental Services, 
Inc., in Niceville, Fla. He lives in Destin, 
Fla. 

James E. Baker °66 is a regional market 
manager for the Elk Corp. He lives in 
Montgomery with his wife, Judy. | 

James W. Anderson ‘66 is a quality 
control specialist with the Postal Service, He 
lives in Marshallville, Ga. 

Charlton H. Williams, Jr., ‘66 is pres- 
ident of Health Care Sales in Symrna, Ga. 

Bill Whatley ‘67 owns Whatley Pharmacy 
in Columbus, Ga., where he lives with his 
wife, Martha, | 

John M. Forrester '67 is city president 
of AmSouth Bank in Dothan. 

R. Conner Warren ‘67 is vice president 
of Citation Corp. and was recently elected 
national chairman of the American Foun- 
drymen’s Society. He lives in Birmingham 
with his wife, Dorothy (Pug) DeVaughan 
69, and their two children. 

William R. Gwin ‘67 is acting director 
of the Auburn University Honors Program 
and was recently elected chairman of the 
Alabama Honors Council and representative 
to the Southern Regional Honors Council. 

Joseph Stanfield ‘67 is an associate 
research director of photobiology for 
Schering-Plough HealthCare Products in 
Memphis. 

William (Hank) Hayes ‘67 is president 
of the defense systems and electronics group 
of Texas Instruments in Dallas. 

Harry C. King ‘67, DVM, practices in Las 
Vegas, Nev., where he lives w ith his wife, 
Ann. They have three children: Elizabeth, 
Sarah, and Ryan. 

Col. Norman Slocum ‘67 is director of 
communication for Air Force Intelligence 
Command at Kelly AFB, Tex. 

Larry L. Freeman ‘67 owns High Line 
Sales in Birmingham. 

Don F. McClendon ‘68 was recently 
promoted to executive vice president of The 
Headland National Bank. 

Steven D. Floyd ‘69, DVM, practices in 
Jupiter, Fla., where he lives with his wife, 
Carol, and their two children, Rory, 5, and 
Andrew, 4. : 

Phil Humann ‘69 is president of Sun 
Trust Banks, Inc., in Atlanta 

Keith R. Kittinger, Jr., “69 is vice 
president of marketing for Sonat Marketing 
Co. in Birmingham. 

Robert C. Rotenberry (69 is a pharmacist 
for Big B Drugs in Selma 

Marion T. Newman ‘69 is an unemploy- 
ment compensation strategist with Terry 
Newman & Associates in Denver. 

Judy Wer Ferrell ‘69 lives in Livonia, 
Mich., with her husband, Richard. 


FIDDLING AROUND—Don Culley ‘52, Terry (Doc) Mosely '37, and Ed Wadsworth “41 found 
a little time to fiddle around during the 1991 Auburn Knights Reunion. 


Dan Jacobs ‘69 is executive vice pres- 
ident and chief operating officer for the 
upholstery divisions of the Rossville Com- 
panies, Inc. He lives in Ringgold, Ga., with 
his wife, Sherry, and their two children, 
Danny and Ange! 

Philip C. Bynum ‘69 is a manager ahd 
civil engineer with CRS Sirrine Power 
Division in Greenville, S.C. He lives in 
Easley, S.C. 

William J. Smith '69 is manager of bulk 
power marketing services for Georgia Power 


in Atlanta. 

"70 Donald G. Fuller is division chief 
of training services for the Air 

Force in Biloxi, Miss., where he lives with 

his wife, Ann. 

Rex M. Little is a pilot for Northwest 
Airlines. He and his wife, Catherine 
Eveland '71, live in Mobile. 

James C. Lee, M, has been promoted 
to CEO of Buffalo Rock Co. 

E.L. Reynolds is regional vice president 
of BellSouth Mobility in Atlanta. 
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"71 Roger Dunlap is manager of 
engineering at Vulcan Materials 
Co. in Atlanta. 


Harley W. Foutch won a 1991 outstand- 
ing teaching award at Middle Tennessee 
State University, where he is chair of the 
agriculture department. He and his wife, 
Linda, live in Murfreesboro, Tenn., with their 
children, Michelle, 17, and Robin, 13. 


John Michael Lyon is the chief of 
propulsion systems engineering at Redstone 
Arsenal. He lives in Huntsville with his wife, 
Caroline, and their children: Rachel, 17; John 
15; and Anna, 13 


Dale Beighle received his Ph.D, in 
veterinary science from the Medical Univer- 
sity of Southern Africa this spring. He lives 
in Bophuthatswana, Africa, where he is a 
Baptist missionary. 


Lt. Col. David Spence has been assigned 
to the headquarters of Special Operations 
Command in Europe. He lives in Stuttgart, 
Germany, with his wife, Juli Keenneke "70. 
They have two children, Douglas and 
Ashley 


BORN: A daughter, Amanda Leigh, to Mr. 
and Mrs. James Lee McKinney (Jane 
Martin °76) of Pinson on Jan, 8. They are 
both pharmacists for Big B. 


} 
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772 Sandra Cope Smith is a secretary 
for Smith Plant Farm, She lives in 
Union Springs with her husband, James. 

Art Smith is a field sales engineer for 
Group 2000 Sales in Norcross, Ga. He lives 
in Duluth, Ga., with his wife, Nancy. 

Roger A. Putnam has been pr »moted 
to vice president of technical services for 
Alagasco. He and his wife, Peggy, have one 
daughter and live in Birmingham, 

Mikell Davis is an associate professor at 
Mississippi State University College of 
Veterinary Medicine, He and his wife, Mary 
live in Starkville, Miss., with their daughters: 


Laura, 21; Lisa, 18; and Sara, 17. 
"73 Vicky Braswell Cooke is a 
counselor at Columbus (Ga.) 
Technical Institute. 
J. Douglas Riddle, II, is president of 
ata Electrical Consultants in Roswell, 


A 
Ga 

Stephen W. Imler is a partner and CPA 
with Hyatt, Imler, Ott & Blount in Atlanta. 

Walt Taylor is an architect in Santa Fe, 
N. M. 
Robert E. Carden has been named vice 
president of marketing for the Shepherd 
Spinal Center in Atlanta, where he lives with 
his wife and their two children 

MARRIED: Amanda Paige Allen to J. 
Robert Faulk on Mar. 16. He is employed 
with the law offices of Theron O. McDowell, 
Jr. They live in Prattville. 


"74 Glenn M. Flake is administrator 
and CEO of Newnan Hospital. He 
lives in Newnan, Ga., with his wife, 
Tawonna Bentley ‘70, and their daughter, 
Jennifer, 2. 
MARRIED: Pamela Jones Lester to 
David Scarborough on June 8. Pam is a 


consultant dietitian. They live in Albertville. 
"75 Robert W. Ausherman, DVM, 

lives with his wife, Betsy Vincent, 
in Jacksonville, Fla, where he owns a 
veterinary clinic and she is a rehabilitation 
provider for the Duval County School 
System. 

Scott H. Page is the vice president of 
human resources at Collateral Mortgage Ltd. 
in Birmingham, where he lives with his wife, 
Rebecca. 

Rebecca Alston is an artist living in New 
York City, where she recently had a show, 
“Constructions and -Paintings,” in the 
Rockefeller Center Windows 

David Tucker Laird recently received a 
Ph.D. in food science from Mississippi State 
University. He works forthe FDA in Chicago. 

Ronald U. Harris has been named 
executive vice president of Paul B. Krebs 


—— 
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and Associates in Birmingham, and treasurer 
of the Board of Directors of the Riverchase 
Business Association. He lives in Pelham 
with his wife, Pamela Seamon 76, and their 
son, David, 3. 
Kevin T. Phelps, a professor of mathe- 
matics at Auburn, has been awarded a NATO 
collaborative research grant to construct, 
analyze, and decode binary codes. 
MARRIED: Catherine Patterson Heath 
to William C. Cook on June 1. She is 
employed by the state of Alabama. They 
live in Montgomery. 

BORN: A son, Benjamin Bock, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Eddie H. Burkart of Hanceville on 
Mar. 25. He joins sisters Amanda, 10, and 


Sarah, 7. 
3 76 Mary Campbell Meadows 
teaches in Mobile County. 

Nancy J. Fitzpatrick is executive editor 
for Oxmoor House in Birmingham. 

Joel E. Dickinson is worldwide coordi- 
nator of contract and natural gas liquids 
supply for Amoco Production Co. He is 
currently on assignment with Amoco (UK) 
Exploration in London, England. He and his 
wife, Brenda, live in Gerrards Cross, 
England, with their children: Catherine, 10; 
Joe, 8; and Philip, 7. 

Ron L. Tejeda received a master’s degree 
in human resources management in June 
from Troy State University. He lives in 
Auburn, 

Jimmie Lee Sain, Jr., DVM, owns the 
University Animal Clinic in Harrisburg, N.C., 
where he lives with his wife, Beverly, and 
their children: Scott, 14; Cindy, 12; Sarah, 
9; and Susan, 5. 

Bill Gaskin is a systems analyst for 
National Data Corp. in Atlanta. 

MARRIED: Judy Ann Fowler to Rodney 
L. Long on Apr. 6. They live in Birmingham. 
A Fletcher Gibson, I, is a financial 

consultant with Robinson- 
Humphrey Co., Inc., in Montgomery. 

Kay Caldwell Wilson is a special 
education teacher with the Geneva County 
Board of Education in Samson. 

Robert R. Duffield is a research agron- 
omist for Auburn at the E.V. Smith Research 
Center. He lives in Shorte: 
yn Lufkin Stuart is a district and 
juvenile court judge in Baldwin County. She 
and her husband, George McFadden 
Stuart, Jr., "79, a general contractor, live 
in Bay Minette, 


David W. Griffin is an editor and 
cartographer for Saudi Aerial Photo Co. in 
Riyadh, Saudi Arabia. 

Harry G. Rice works for Post, Buckley, 
Schuh and Jernigan, Inc., in Atlanta. 

John C. Adams has been named to the 
board of directors for the Russell Corp. He 
has also been named president and CEO. 
He lives in Enterprise. 

Trey Riley is an attorney in Huntsville, 
where he lives with his wife, Emily White 
"76. She is a gemologist with Mason Jewelers. 

Charlie Johnson has been named 
executive director of the Brick Association 
of South Carolina. He is active in several 
professional and civic organizations, includ- 
ing the American Cancer Society and the 
American Institute of Architects. 

BORN: A son, James Travis, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Wykle Greene of Headland on Oct. 
30, 1990. Wykle owns and operates Greene 
Farms. 

ADOPTED: A son, Christopher Scott, by 
Mr. and Mrs. Bruce Warren Stainbrook 
of Marietta, Ga., in Oct. 1990. Christopher 


was born on Sept. 9, 1990. 

3 78 Perry L. Oakes has been 
appointed assistant state conserv- 

ation engineer for the Soil Conservation 

Service. He and his wife, Janey Hayes, live 

in Auburn with their daughters, Alison, 6, 

and Ellen, 4. 

Phil Bailey has been named an associate 
at the Alabama Orthopedic and Spine Center 
in Birmingham. He and his wife, Joy, have 
a daughter, Margaret Kathleen, 2. 

Deborah Ropes Kappas teaches biblical 
Hebrew and writes on Hebraic literature in 
Bothell, Wash., where she lives with her 
husband, Greg, and their daughter, Michele, 
VS 

Ted S. Spangenberg, Jr., is assistant to 
the president of The Southern Co. in Atlanta. 
He lives in Marietta. 

Mark J. Goodson is president of Mark 
J. Goodson, Inc., in Norcross, Ga. 

Sarah Huie Hines is an instructor in 
anesthesiology at the University of Kentucky 
Medical Center. She and her husband, 
Randy, live in Lexington, Ky. 

Edward Henry Hobbs, IV, and his wife, 
Sarah Dillon, live in Birmingham with their 
sons Edward, 5, and Dillon, 1. 

Joan Vignes Newman is a teacher and 
coach at Enterprise State Junior College. She 
and her husband, Mike Newman ’75, live 
in Enterprise. 


NAVY ATTACK PILOT—Navy Cmdr. Rick Martin '76 stands in front of an A-OE Intruder, 
an all-weather, low-level, carrier-based bomber that led many of the air strikes against Iraqi 
targets during Operation Desert Storm, Martin flew the A-OE with Attack Squadron VA-145 
based aboard the USS Ranger, the last West Coast-based carrier to return to the U.S. following 


the Persian Gulf War. 


Calvin Charles Walker, DVM, is an Ethyl 
Corp. Fellow in toxicology at LSU. He and 
his wife, Rosanne Cochran, live in Baton 
Rouge, La., with their sons, Phillip, 15, and 
James, 11. 

Donald L. Walker, DVM, owns a small 
animal veterinary clinic in Palm Coast, Fla., 
where he lives with his wife, Carol White, 
and their daughters, Kelly, 9, and Erin, 7. 
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Charles. 

Joy Thomas Kloess, her husband Price, 
and their three children have moved to San 
Antonio, Tex. 

Brian A. Anauo is a product sales 
manager for Reemay, Inc. He lives in 
Nashville with his wife, Susan. 

Gary Stephen Corday is a rehabilitation 
evaluator at the Roosevelt-Warm Springs 
(Ga.) Institute. He lives in Columbus, Ga. 

Lou A. Grucza was promoted to finance 
manager for the Yokogawa Corp. He lives 
in Smyrna, Ga. 

Fred L. Helms graduated from Auburn 
with an Ed.D. in March. He is an area 
coordinator for the Alabama Organ Center. 
He and his wife, Deborah, live in Dothan 
with their children: Heather, 9; April, 6; and 
Timothy, 2. 

Barbara Bradford Austin lives at Laken- 
heath Royal Air Force Base in England with 
her husband, O.F., and their three children. 

MARRIED: Terri Blevins Martin to 
Mickey J. Golden (DVM '83) on Mar. 30. 
He owns the Golden Animal Clinic in 
Montgomery. 

Amy Elizabeth Alverson to Leonard C. 
Lyons on Apr. 6, They live in Lanett. 

BORN: A son, Blake McMichael, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Ken D. Pylant, II, ‘73 (Bethany 
Sharman) of Auburn on Jan. 8. Ken is 
director of information management sys- 
tems at the Auburn Alumni Association, 
Bethany teaches at Columbus (Ga.) Tech- 
nical Institute. 

A daughter, Alexandra Christin, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Lee Likins of Springfield, Va., on May 
12. She joins sisters Jasmine Lee and Erin 


Jade. 
780 Don Traywick works at Porritts 
& Spencer, Inc., in Wilson, N.C. 

Joanna McCoy, DVM, and Kenneth F. 
Burgwin, DVM, own and practice at the 
Choptank Animal Hospital in Cambridge, 
Md., where they live with their children, 
Landon, 7, and Kellen, 4. 

Beatrice Kitchens Sheffield is a net- 
work consultant for Orion Network Com- 
munications, Inc., in Atlanta, 

Mike Reed is a systems engineer for 
Syntrex, Inc. 

Rickey B. Cotton is a senior research 
engineer in the microwave systems division 
at Georgia Tech Research Institute in 
Atlanta. 

MARRIED: Mary Anne Smith to 
Kennedy Mack Smith on Apr. 20. They live 
in Montgomery. 

Vicki Wilkinson to R. Wilson Scott, II, 
on Sept. 8, 1990, Wilson is co-owner of The 
Whitetail Deer Institute of North America. 
They live in Montgomery. 

Leslie McCall to J. David Kelley ‘69 on 
Nov. 21, 1990. They live in Cocoa, Fla. They 
both work at Kennedy Space Center, where 
Leslie is an operations analyst for Lockheed 
Space Operations Co. and David is a branch 
chief for NASA. 

Mary Katherine Booth to Philip Franklin 
Hutcheson on Feb. 23. They live in 
Birmingham. 

BORN: A son, Armstead Lester, IV, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Armstead Lester (Lee) Hayes, 
IM, of Montgomery on Dec. 24, 1990. Lee 
is a lawyer and partner at Melton, Espy, 
Williams & Hayes. 

A son, Chase Webster, to Mr. and Mrs, 
Brad Christian (Venita Webster) of 
Montgomery on Mar. 1. He joins sister Kelli, 


Loretta Beard O’Hearn lives in 
Shellman, Ga., with her husband, 


Salter Wins UAB 
Teaching Award 


Among the 13 winners of UAB’s 
new President's Award for Excel- 
lence in Teaching this year was 
E. George Salter, Jr., °65. Salter, 
a professor of anatomy and cell 
biology, was chosen by his fellow 
faculty members for the award. 
Each winner received a $2,500 
cash prize. 


ER i : 
Dajani Honored 
By Monsanto 


Esam Z. Dajani '66, director of 
clinical research at a Monsanto 
Agricultural Co. subsidiary, G.D. 
‘Searle and Co., shared Monsanto's _ 
1990 Edgar M. Queeny Award 
with two other researchers. The 
team was recognized for its work 
in developing Cytotec (misopros- 
tol), the first medication to block 
the ulcer-causing effects of com- 
mon arthritis drugs. First discov- 
ered in 1973, misoprostol has. 


since been introduced to more 


than 50 world pharmaceutical 
markets; in 1990 its sales 


approached $100 million. Dr. 


Dajani was cited for his scientific 
and managerial leadership in 
taking the drug through years of 
clinical research. The three 
winners shared a $120,000 cash 
prize. : 


Bush Names Alum 
To SEC Post 


Rick Roberts '73, Sen. Richard 
Shelby’s long-tithe aide and an 
attorney with Miller, Hamilton, 
Snider & Odom in Washington, 
D.C., has been appointed by 
President Bush to serve on the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion (SEC). Roberts, who was 
approved by the Senate and 
became one of the five members 
of the SEC last fall, is the first 
Alabama native to sit on the SEC. = 
His term will expire in 1995. 


ih 
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Connie A. Brown "75 


Brown Promoted In 
Corps of Engineers 


The Army Corps of Engineers 
has promoted Connie A. Brown 
‘75 to colonel and assigned him 
to headquarters in Washington, 
D.C., as assistant director of civil 
works. Brown works with 17 
Corps of Engineers districts to 
coordinate construction, naviga- 
tion, hydropower, and environ- 
mental activities in 21 states. 


Agnes Murchison Cartner '82_ 


Cartner Wins 
Hughes Fellowship 


Agnes Murchison Cartner ’82, 
DVM, a second-year medical 
student at UAB, has been selected 
for a Howard Hughes Medical 
Institute Research Training Fel- 
lowship. The one-year fellowship, 
which began in July, carries a 
$13,500 stipend. Cartner will 
analyze the human immune 
response to genetically engi- 
neered monocolonal antibodies at 
UAB’s Comprehensive Cancer 
Center with the center's director 
as her research mentor, The 
Howard Hughes fellowship 
announcement stated that the 
Medical Institute was impressed 
with Cartner’s commitment to 
training which would enable her 
to link fundamental research in 
the laboratory to problems in a 
clinical setting. 


A son, Wyatt Jackson, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Mark Newman of Montgomery on Jan. 10. 
Mark is a senior engineer with Alabama 
Power. 


5 81 Tate Allen, DVM, is president of 

Park Cedar Animal Hospital in 
Charlotte, N.C., where he lives with his wife, 
Michele, and their three children: Amanda, 
3; Brett, 6; and Vanessa, 19. 

James P. Tamblyn, Jr., is a mechanical 
engineer with the Army Corps of Engineers 
in Mobile, where he lives with his wife, 
LeAnne Catrett '86, and their daughter, 
Perrin LeAnne, 2. 

Rex Dunham is an associate professor 
in the Department of Fisheries and Allied 
Aquacultures at Auburn. He recently 
received the Distinguished Service Award 
from the Catfish Farmers of America. 

Linda Cato Wurstner was recently 
promoted to director of accounting services 
at Lakeshore Rehabilitation Hospital in 
Birmingham. She lives in Helena with her 
husband, David Wurstner '85, an engineer 
with Rust International. 

Jack A. Lowrey, Jr., was recently 
promoted to assistant vice president of 
Barnett Brokerage Co. in Pensacola, Fla., 
where he lives with his wife, Patricia Scott 
'82, who was recently named comptroller 
of Rosie O’Gradie’s, Inc. 

Patricia B. Gurezak is a major in the 
Army serving as a cardiology fellow at the 
Walter Reed Army Medical Center in 
Washington, D.C. She lives in Bethesda, 
Md., with her husband, Stuart. 

David A. Boyett, II, is an attorney with 
Hamilton, Butler, Riddick, Tarlton & Sullivan 


|. in Mobile. He lives in Daphne. 


John B. Woods is an obstetrician and 
gynecologist at Henderson and Walton 
Women’s Center in Birmingham. 

Nancy S. Mims is manager of pharmacy 
services at PharmaThera, Inc., in Hoover. 
She lives in Alabaster. 

Terri Thompson Sawyer is a counselor 
at State Area Vo-Tech School in Morristown, 
Tenn. 

William T. Cregar is a controller at Cox 
Communications in Macon, Ga. 

Susan Phillips Fendley teaches for the 
Montgomery County School System and was 


recently named Teacher of the Year by the 
Montgomery County Council of PTAs. She 
lives in Montgomery with her husband, 
John Samuel Fendley, a CPA and partner 
in the firm of Jackson, Thornton & Co. They 
have two children, Taylor, 6, and Justin, 3. 

Gary R. Davis is a sales engineer for John 
H. Carter Co. in Metarie, La. He lives in 
Mandeville, La., with his wife, Debbie. 

Nanette Feagin Beck works in manu- 
facturing management for Procter & Gamble 
Paper Products in Albany, Ga. 

Mark A. Keller is an assistant manager 
in engineering for The Heil Co. in Ft. Payne, 
where he lives with his wife, Lynne. 

Scott D. Croomes is a systems engineer 
with the Space Station Freedom Project at 
Marshall Space Flight Center in Huntsville. 
He recently received a Marshall Center 
Director's Commendation for his contribu- 
tions to the space program. He lives in 
Athens with his wife, Nancy, and their three 
children. 

Cory Trawick is general manager of 
Brownell Electro, Inc., in Orlando, Fla., 
where he lives with his wife, Linda, and their 
two children, Sonny, 5, and Kimberly, 4. 

Howard P. Miller is a sales manager for 
Surgikos. He lives in Princeton, N.J., with 
his wife, Kathy. 

Mary Ann Malloy Hoppa is a systems 
analyst for the Mitre Corp. She is pursuing 
a doctoral degree at Old Dominion er 
sity in Norfolk, Va. She lives in Virginia 
Beach, Va., with her husband, Rob. 

Lisa Baker Boyd lives in Pleasant Grove 
with her husband. She recently received the 
Carrie C. Robinson Award for outstanding 
school library and media program from the 
Alabama Instructor Media Association. 

Chris Murphy was recently promoted to 
instructor at the W ington, D.C., school 
for new Secret Service agents. He lives in 
Herndon, Va., with his wife, Nancy Buck- 
elew 78. 

Lynn Bechtel Ladd lives in Ceiba, Puerto 
Rico, with her husband, Richard, and their 
son, James, 1. 

MARRIED: Maxine Wellborn Wright to 
Edward Prather Hudson on Apr. 27. They 
live in Adanta. 

Melissa Ann Pitts to Daniel Scott 
Komitor on Mar. 16. They live in Marietta, 
Ga. 


UNCLE! UNCLE!—Capt. Steve Kavookjian '80, C-130 navigator with the 314th Tactical Airlift 
Wing, recently returned to a hero's welcome at Little Rock (Ark.) AFB, where he is stationed. 
The welcoming committee included Jill, Lauren, and John Michael Rubley, Steve's visiting 
nieces and nephew, who came to the 10,000-spectator homecoming with mother Jan 


| Kavookjian ’85, who works with the Small Business Development Center on the AU campus. 


BORN: A daughter, Sarah Grace Fergu- 
son, to Capt. and Mrs. Steven W. Dowling 
(Laura Ledbetter) of Beaufort, S.C., on 
Dec. 2, 1990. She joins Tom, 3, and Jacy, 
2. Steve is an assistant maintenance officer 
for VMFA-333. He recently returned home 
after spending seven months in Bahrain as 
part of Operation Desert Shield/Storm. 

A son, David Wesley, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Wesley Allison Turner of Columbus, Ga., 
on Aug. 4. 


5 82 Steven E. George, DVM, recently 

graduated from the University of 
South Alabama’s me@fcal school in Mobile. 
He is working on a residency in obstetrics 
and gynecology at Fitzsimons Army Medical 
Center in Denver, Colo., where he lives with 
his wife, Margaret, and their four children: 
Steve, 9; Rebecca, 7; and twins, David and 
Patricia, 4. 

Pamela Albright Conner is treasurer of 
the Conner Agency, Inc., and secretary and 
treasurer of Conner Real Estate, Inc., in 
Arlington, Ga., where she lives with her 
husband, Leon, and daughter, Rebecca, and 
serves as field director for the Flint River 
Girl Scout Council. 

Chalice Tucker Travis is a lawyer 
practicing with the Tim McAbee firm in 
Birmingham, where she lives with her 
husband, Doug. 

David W. Hinson is a project manager 
and architect with KPA Design Group in 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Margaret Lowry Knox is an exercise 
physiology consultant for HomeBodies, 
Inc., in Atlanta. 

Kristen Glasgow Solt is executive 
director of the American Cancer Society in 
Boca Raton, Fla., where she lives with her 
husband, Bill. 

Lee Anne Stout Fry is a marketing 
research specialist for Provident Life & 
Accident Insurance Co, in Chattanooga. She 
lives in Signal Mountain, Tenn. 

Douglas P. Van Wirt is operations 
coordinator for the Billy Graham Training 
Center at The Cove in Asheville, N.C. He 
lives in Candler, N.C., with his wif 

Michael R. McFadden is an engineer 
with Texas Instruments in Dallas, where he 
lives with his wife, Leigh. 

Patrick F. Smith is controller and 
associate general counsel for the University 
of Alabama Health Services Foundation in 
Birmingham. He lives in Homewood with 
his wife, Me! £ 

Tom Melton is a partner and principal 
in Melton Leonard Architects in Huntsville, 
where he lives with his wife, Ellen, and their 
four sons: Nicholas, Andrew, Austin, and 
Zachary. 

MARRIED: Laura Elizabeth Grice to 
Scott Allan Sherfey on Nov. 30, 1990. They 
live in South Korea at Army Camp Stanley, 

Lori Marie Waddail to Howard Ritchie 
on Apr. 27. They live in Columbus, Ga, 

Deborah Jean Moates to Robert Ruiz on 
June 1. They live in Titusville, Fla. 

BORN: A daughter, Lauren Nicole, to Mr. 

rs. Glen B. Smith of Montgomery 
. 26, Glen is a civil engineer with 
DuBose Construction, Inc. 

A son, Isaac Ripon, II, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Isaac (Rip) Britton, Jr., (Vera Smith TQ) 
of Birmingham in Feb. 

A son, Benjamin Gaines, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Doug Willoughby (Kay Ellen Woods °83) 
of Germantown, Tenn., on Feb. 12. 


83 Deborah Bursa is a systems 
engineer in U.S. marketing and 
services for IBM Corp. in Atlanta. 

Michael L. Floyd is a senior project 
manager in research and development for 
Jimmy Dean Foods. He lives in Olive 
Branch, Miss. 

Cathy Cunningham is a nurse epide- 
miologist at Crawford Long Hospital in 
Atlanta. She lives in Norcross, Ga. 


G. Kurt Ulrich works in equipment 
financing at Bay Finance, Inc., in St. 
Petersburg, Fla., where he lives with his 
wife, Terri Haviland ‘84, an artist with 
Ulrich Art & Design, Inc. 

Cherie Casey Potter is an investment 
consultant with Glendale Federal Bank in 
Coral Springs, Fla. She lives in Pompano 
Beach, Fla., with her husband, Stephen. 

Steve Ballard is business and adminis- 
trative manager at Eastside Mental Health 
Certer in Birmingham, where he lives with 
his wife, Rhonda, and their daughter, 
Caroline. 

Rodyna Patrick teaches for the Lime- 
stone County Board ofgiducation. She lives 
in Athens. 

MARRIED: Rebecca Ann Walton to 
Charles Hamilton McPherson, Jr., ‘82 on 
Mar. 23. They live in Birmingham, where 
Rebecca works for Glaxo Pharmaceutical 
and Charles works for Harbert Construction 
Co, 

BORN: A son, Hunter Lee, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Eddy Gruber (Holly Richey) of Cleveland, 
Tenn., on Mar. 6. He joins sisters Amber, 
á, and Amy, 2. 

A daughter, Sara June, to Mr. and Mrs 
Jere L. Beasley, Jr., (Melanie Murchison 
85) of Montgomery on Feb. 21. Jere is an 
investment broker with A.G. Edwards, Inc. 

A daughter, Ashley Maryanne, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Andrew J. Burns ’82 (Mikki Sewell) 
of Bremen, Ga. Andy is an internal auditor 
with the IF 

A son, Travis Weston, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Greg Tarver (Lea Weston °86) of Danville, 
Va., on Jan. 11. He joins brother Jordan, 


bP 
"84 Denise McGill is editor of Off- 
spring magazine and Scribbles 
newsletter, both publications of the Child- 
ren’s Hospital of Alabama in Birmingham, 
which recently won two Gold Rose Awards 
from the Alabama Hospital Public Relations 
and Marketing Society. 

Keith Sheffield is a project engineer with 
MeNally & Patrick in Lawrenceville, Ga. 

Tammy Moody Beasley is a nutritionist 
and dietitian, She lives in Miami with her 
husband, Daniel. 

Virginia Jones Grier lives in Fayetteville, 
N.C., with her husband, Thomas. 

Diane Lonello Behnke is assistant 
manager of corporate accounting at the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta. 

Preston A. Morgan is a senior field 
engineer with ABB Combustion Engineer- 
ing. He lives in Raleigh, N.C, 

Glenn T. Eskew is pursuing a doctoral 
degree in American history at the University 
of Georgia and recently received a on 
research fellowship from the Albert E 
Institution for a research project about the 
Birmingham civil rights struggle. 

Sally Humphries Morris owns Tracette 
Enterprises, Inc., and also manages the ass 
capitalization program at the N 
Depot in Pensacola, Fla. She lives in Gulf 
Breeze, Fla. 

William Cran Upshaw is ¢ 
economist for the USDA Soil 
Service in Athens, Ga. 

MARRIED: Suzanne M. Trexler to 
Robert Fink, Jr., on Apr. 27, Suzanne is an 
in-house le counselor for State Farm 
Insurance Cos. in Tucker, Ga. They live in 
Decatur, Ga. 

Eileen Mulroony to Walter Joyce on Dec. 
29, 1990, They live in Charlotte, N.C., where 
Eileen is a business development specialist 
with the Small Business Administration. 

Mary Cynthia Perdue to Randy Lee Cox 
on May 11. They live in Montgomery. 

Susan Renee Robison to Gerry Lee 
Moses on Feb. 2. They live in Birmingham. 

Margaret Manning to Plato Shields 
Rhyne, IN, on Feb 16. They live in Wichita, 
Kan. 

BORN: A daughter, Kelsey Lynne, to Mr. 
and Mrs, Sam Hendrix (Mary Ellen 
Hughes) of Auburn on July 9. Mary Ellen 
is assistant editor of The Auburn Alumnews 


stale project 
onservation 


KNIGHTS TO REMEMBER—Pausing for a moment between numbers to pose for a picture 
at the 1991 Auburn Knights Reunion recently were, left to right, Martha Hurston, Bob Hurston 


‘49, Ernie McDaniel Stevens ‘53, Doug Stevens '49, Mary Sue 


and Sam is editor of The AU Report, Auburn's 
faculty-staff publication. 

A daughter, Meagan Alexandra, to Mr. and 
Mrs. James R. Cole (Lesley Allen) of 
Norcross, Ga., on Apr. 24. 

A son, Jordan Scott, to Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Scott Clayton (Maja van Eysbergen) of 
Moody on Nov. 29, 1990. He joins sisters 
Laura, 4, and Rachael, 2. Scott is a power 
systems engineer with Southern Company 
Services, Inc., in Birmingham. 

A son, Alexander Scott, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Tim Winton (Brenda Barnett) of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, on Jan. 24. 

A son, David Kelly, to Mr. and Mrs. Mark 
K. Love of Birmingham on Aug. 17, 1990. 

A daughter, Samantha Kate, to Drs. 
William Perry and Suzanne Britton 
Wicker of Riverview, Fla., on Feb. 25. They 
both practice at Plant City (Fla.) Animal 


Hospital. 

’85 Stewart L. Robinson is project 
manager for Fabare Steel Supply 

in Montgomery. 

Raymond E. Benton is supervisor of the 
signal department for < Transportation 
sonville, Fla., where he lives with his 
fe, Angela. 

Betsy Cohan Koval is a nurse at Emory 
University Hospital in Atlanta. She lives in 
Woodstock, Ga. 

Emmett R. Howe is a pharmacist at 
Bishop's Pharmacy in Albertville. He lives 
in Guntersville with his wife, Susan Harden 
'84, owner of Landscape by Design. They 
have two daughters, Mallory, 5, and 
Rebecca, 2. 

Lt. Thomas A. Mills is a pilot in th A 
He lives in Virginia Beach, Va., with his wife, 
Julian Davis, who works for Network 2000. 

Myron Calvin Milford, Jr., is an attorney 
in LaFayette, where he lives with his wife, 
Sharron. 

Donald Vaughn Thomas, II, is a 
manager with C&S/Souran Credit Corp. in 
Alpharetta, Ga. He lives in Stone Mountain, 
Ga. 

Elizabeth Buck Miller teaches English 
at Dorman High in Spartanburg, S.C. She 
lives in Greenville, S.C., with her husband, 
Derek. 

Mark C. Thibaut manages crude oil 
acquisitions for Ehron Oil Trading & 
Transportation in Midland, Tex. 

Pam James recently joined the sanctu- 
aries and reserves division of the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Division in 
Washington, D.C. Her work focuses on 
estuaries in the Gulf and Caribbean regions. 

Les Davis was recently named director 
of human resources for the Fontaine Fifth 


Taylor, and Victor Atkins ‘48, 
—Photo by Mike Jernigan 


Wheel Division of Fontaine International in 
Birmingham. 

MARRIED: Brenda S. Clark to John 
Lipscomb on June 1. He is contract sales 
manager for Harbinger Commercial Carpets. 
They live in Villa Hills, Ky. 

Suzanne Gelene Wigley to D. Bryan 
Crowson on Mar, 23, They live in 
Birmingham 

Lisa Florence Hopper to James Randall 
Bagents on April 13. They live in Luverne. 

BORN: A son, John Benton, III, to Mr. 
and Mrs. John (Benny) Westmoreland, 
Jr. '86 (Gayle Barnett) of Greenville, Ky., 
on Dec. 19, 1990, Benny is an electrical 
engineer for the TVA and Gayle is a 
pharmacist at Muhlenberg Community 
Hospital. 

A son, Martin Montgomery, to Dr. and 
Mrs. Rupert E. Patton, III, ‘85 (Lois 
Royston) of Huntsville on Feb. 2. He joins 
brother Emory, 4. Rupert practices at Animal 
Care Clinic and Hospital and Lois works at 
Huntsville Hospital. 

A son, Nathan Andrew, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph (Andy) Cashwell ‘86 (Danna 
Farmer) of Fort Worth, Tex., on May 7, 
1990. He joins Stuart, 2. Joseph is a graduate 
student at Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary. 

A son, Walker Lewis, to Mr. and Mrs, Brett 
Rayburn (Cynthia Thorn) of Birmingham 
on Feb, 6, Cynthia is the supervisor of 
internal audit at Energen Corp. 

A daughter, Samantha Grace, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Ronald R. Ehrhardt, Jr., (Pamela E. 
Adams) of Seattle, Wash., on Feb. 7. 

A son, Collin Andrew, to Lt. and Mrs. 
Aaron M. McAtee (Kathy Kelly °86) of 
Monterey, Calif, on Mar. 21. Aaron is 
pursuing a master’s degree in aeronautical 
engineering at the Naval Postgraduate 


School. 
3 86 Brian L. Patterson has moved to 
Ringgold, Ga., where he is a 

project manager for Durand Electric Co. 

Joel R. Sullivan is a controller and cashier 
at SouthTrust Bank of Middle Tennessee in 
Nashville. He lives in Antioch, Tenn. 

Kathleen Collins is a special education 
teacher for the Palm Beach County School 
Board. She lives in Lake Park, Fla. 

James E. Krause, Jr., is a research 
engineer for Lockheed in‘Sunnyvale, Calif. 

Thomas A. Cantey is a nuclear engineer 
at Norfolk Naval Shipyard in Portsmouth, 
Va. He lives in Virginia Beach, Va., with 
his wife, Holly. 

Beth Ley is an art director at R. Meadows 
& Fowler in Birmingham. 


| 
| 
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Holman Designs Fla. 
HOF Exhibits 


The exhibits in the new Florida 
Sports Hall of Fame were 
designed by Tom Holman '86. 
Holman, who works for Presen- 
tations South in Orlando, Fla., 
culled 23 exhibits from thousands 
of photographs and memoribilia 
during two years of work on the 
muse@m. The Hall of Fame is 
located in Lake City, Fla., next to 
Florida’s largest tourist welcome 
center. 

Holman’s exhibits earned 
praise from many who attended 
the facility’s recent grand opening, 
including former Los Angeles 
Dodger All-Star Steve Garvey, 
who commented, “Florida has set 
the curve for state halls of 
fame...My pride in. being in the 
Florida Sports Hall of Fame has 
just tripled.” 


Olson Picked for 
Dartmouth Post 


Dartmouth College has chosen 
Timothy E. Olson 88 out of 
several hundred applicants to be 
a John Wesley Young Research 
Instructor for the next two years. 
This June Olson received a Ph.D. 
from Auburn, where he studied 
under Richard Zalik, professor of 
mathematics in the Department of 
Algebra, Combinatorics, and 
Analysis. 

At Dartmouth, Olson will con- 
tinue his research on the theory 
of wavelets, a way to approximate - 
the computation of surfaces. His 
work has direct application to 
medical imaging techniques such 
as X-rays, CAT scans, and mag- 
netic resonance imaging. 


Neuendorf Reigns 
As Miss Alabama 


Wendy Neuendorf 91 won the 
Miss Alabama title this June, 
shortly after graduating from 
Auburn with a degree in public 
relations. She will represent Ala- 
bama in the Miss America contest 
this fall, Before becoming Miss 
Alabama, she was Miss Greater 
Bessemer. 

Neuendorf says that she feels 
“responsible to the people of the 
state of Alabama” in her role. 
During the next year she will 
travel around the state, giving 
speeches, singing, signing auto-. 
graphs, and promoting tourism. 
She then plans to attend graduate 
school in business at Samford - 
University in Birmingham. 


MARRIED: Cindy Chaney to Jim Hard- 
ing on Apr. 6. They live in Smyrna, Ga. 

Beth Coleman to Steven Wayne Kriete- 
meyer on Apr. 20. They live in Columbia, 
S.C. 

Cheryl A. Bailey, DVM, to Larry D. Davis 
on Aug. 25, 1990. She owns the Bailey 
Animal Clinic in Opp. They live in Kinston. 

BORN: A daughter, Emily Judith, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Glen Owen Bailey '85 (Genie 
Webb) of Fairhope on Jan. 19. Owen is 
assistant administrator of Thomas Hospital. 

A son, Garrett Ryan, to Mr. and Mrs. Gary 
W. Meadows of Opelika on Mar. 28. 

A daughter, Ashley Marie, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Daniel G. Gleaves ‘88, DVM, (Susan 
Helm) of Pleasant View, Tenn., on Dec. 29, 
1990. Daniel is a partner at Pleasant View 
Animal Hospital. 


87 Mark T. Miller is an analyst for 
Energy Management Associates, 
Inc., in Atlanta. 

Anne M. Garrard is a physical therapist 
at Montgomery Rehabilitation Hospital. 

Christopher L. Champlain is national 
warranty manager for the E-Z-Go Division 
of Textron, Inc., in Augusta, Ga. 

Jody A. Barnes is a sales representative 
for Pensacola (Fla.) Valve & Fitting. 

Eric A. Roberg is a pharmacist at Big 
B Drugs in Gadsden. 

Kevin B. White is a technical supervisor 
at Motorola in Boynton Beach, Fla. 

Mark E. Richardson is a territorial 
manager for Mohawk Carpet in Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

Michelle McMillan is a pharmaceutical 
sales representative for Merck, Sharp & 
Dohme in Lafayette, La. 


MARRIED: Peggy Carol Guthrie to 
Anthony Glenn Ewing on Sept. 22, 1990. 
They live in Haleyville, where Anthony is 
the manager of Marshall Durbin Feed Mill. 

Kimberly Ruth McInnis to Mitchell Brady 
Wolfe on Feb. 9. They live in Birmingham. 

Amy Leigh Carpenter to David Lee 
Watson on Apr. 27. They live in Opelika. 
Amy is a research ant in the Fisheries 
and Allied Aquacultures Department at 
Auburn, 

Karen Elaine Cooner to Carl Gibson 
Vance on Mar. 23. They live in Montgomery. 

Julie Catledge to Jim Stoshak on Sept. 
29, 1990. They live in Lugoff, S.C. Jim is 
a short haul controller for Builders Transport 
in Camden, S.C. Julie is a customer servi 
representative at Caskie Paper in Columbia, 
S.C. 

Karen Lavelle Weir to Barry Roy Winn 
‘88 on Apr, 13. They live in Huntsville. 

Mary A. Walton to Charles Hugh 
Edwards, III, '88 on May 25. They live in 
Columbia, S.C. 

Mary Beth Walden to Robert Russell 
Britton on May 11. They live in Huntsville. 

Cheryl Bazar to Anthony Joseph Allegri 
on Nov. 3, 1990. They live in Birmingham, 
where Cheryl is a senior accountant at 
Deloitte and Touche, 

Catharine Nelson Hill to Thomas 
Joseph Saunders '84 on Apr. 20. They live 
in Arlington, Va. 

Cecelia Joyce Brackin to Robert McLeod 
Meadows on Mar. 9. They live in Atlanta, 

Margie Louise Hardy to John Charles 
Gunter on Jan. 26. They live in Opelika. 

Paige Suzanne Fullerton to Jeffery 
Bart Gibbs on Nov. 10, 1990. They live in 
Pensacola, Fla. Paige is director of sales for 
Touch 1 in Atmore and Jeff is a private 
investigator. 

Shelly L. Minor to Michael E. Head on 
Apr. 20. They live in Smyrna, Ga. Michael 
is a divisional manager for Dun & Bradstreet 
in Atlanta. 

BORN: A son, Benjamin Tyler, to Mr, and 
Mrs. Phillip Cason (Kim Wilkinson) of 
Fortson, Ga., on Jan. 7. 

A son, William Lee, to Mr. and Mrs. Mark 
Cancilla (fill Daily) of Decatur on Dec. 3, 
1990, 


VISITING EXEC—Boyd B. Rose '60 of the Commerce Department's Economic Development 
Administration (EDA) in Atlanta had a chance to reacquaint himself with the Auburn campus 
recently when he served as the College of Business's Visiting Executive. Rose is chief of 
the EDA’s planning and technical assistance division for the Southeastern region. 


88 Allen R. Broome is a marketing 
research analyst with Hallmark 
Cards in Kansas City, Kan. 


Anna Paulette Tomlinson is a graduate 
student in nutrition at the University of 
Florida in Gainesville, Fla. 


Donna R. Leverette is in sales with 
Medline Industries in Montgomery. 

Veronica C. Sherard is a senior mechan- 
ical engineer with Harris Corp, in Mel- 
bourne, Fla. 

Lt(jg). Marcus J. Williams is a Naval 
flight officer stationed at Whidbey Island 
NAS, Wash. He lives in Oak Harbor, Wash., 
with his wife, Kelly. 

Sherry D. Miller is a cardiac intensive 
care special monitoring technician at UAB 
Hospital in Birmingha 

Sean McMillan i scal officer with the 
Georgia Department of Agriculture in 
Atlanta. He lives in Decatur, Ga. 

Mitchell Taylor Cobb is a mortgage loan 
officer with HomeBane in Atlanta. 

Mike Leonard is a resident inspector for 
Jordan, Jones, & Goulding in Atlanta, 

MARRIED: Leslie Elizabeth Dudley to 
Daniel Dennis Greene on May 4. They live 
in Phenix City. 

Amy Cates to Craig Lyle on Dec. 8, 1990. 


H 


She is an editor at the Daily Mountain Eagle 


in Jasper. 

Angela D, Runkel to James L. Combs 
on May 11. They live in Montgomery. 

Cheryl Lynn Dingman to George Tyus 
Hill, Jr., on Apr. 13. They live in Madison. 

Carol Covey Goodwyn to Richard Ira 
Kirkland on Mar. 2. They live in 
Birmingham. 

Dawn Elizabeth Rylee to Mark Stanley 
Winkler on April 13. They live in Fort Worth, 
Tex, 

Nancy Ann Howell to John Allen Walker 
on Mar. 16, She is a county agent in Wheeler 
County, Ga., employed by the University of 
Georgia cooperative extension. 

Beth Elaine Hughes '86 to Christopher 
Palmer Wilder on Apr. 6. They live in 
Birmingham. 

Shari Kaplan to John Craig Heberton 
on Nov, 3, 1990. They live in Greenville, 
S.C; 

Janice Byard ‘86 to Alan D. Lott on Nov. 
24, 1990. They live in Birmingham, where 
she teaches and he is a commercial loan 
officer at SouthTrust Bank. 

Mandy Carriker '89 to Doug Dyson on 
Sept. 7. They live in Atlanta. 


"89 John L. Dowless is state field 
director for C an Coalition of 


Florida. He lives in Orlando. 


Kenneth M. Gardner is a production 
engineer with Rheem Manufacturing Co. in 
Montgomery, where he lives with his wife, 
Libby. 

Jeffrey N. Monroe teaches math at 
Russell County High in Seale. He lives in 
Auburn. 

Carmen Maury Roberts is a pharmacist 
with Harco in Montgomery. She lives in 
Auburn with her husband, Robin. 


Matthew D. Rainey is an aerospace 
engineer with NASA at Marshall Space Flight 
Center in Huntsville. | 

Robert L. Burch, HI, is a production | 
manager with Milliken & Co. in LaGrange, 
Ga. 

Gary Winn Long is a medical student 
at the University of South Carolina in 
Columbia, S.C. 

J. Keith Roberts is a loss prevention 
consultant engineer with Factory Mutual 
Engineering in Norcross, Ga, He lives in 
Doraville, Ga. 


MARRIED: Amy Lynn Yancy to John 
Barrett Lee 90 on Jan, 12. They live in 
Durham, N.C. She nurse at Duke 
University Medical Center and he is a second 
lieutenant in the Air Force. | 

Alicia K. Morgan '87 to William M. | 
Woods on Feb. 9, They live in Brentwood, | 
Tenn. She works in technical support for 
Synercom Healthcare Systems and he owns 
Woods Equipment Co 

Carole A. Davison to Matt D. Eddleman 
’88 on May 25, She is a graduate student 
in social work at UAB and is completing 
an internship at Children’s Hospital, He is 
a project manager at Challenge Construction 
Co. in Tuscaloosa. 

Paula Louise McCrory to Joe Keith 
Windle on May 25. She is a pharmacist at 
Lakeshore Hospital in Homewood and he 
is a commercial loan officer at National Bank 
of Commerce in Birmingham. | 

Thina Odette Elmore to John Evangelos | 
Biblis on Mar, 23. They live in Auburn. 

Sandra K. Bone ‘87 to Jack Daniel 
Willyerd on May 4. They live in Atlanta, | 
where she is a credit manager with Allied 
Safety and he is an engineer with Gilbert | 
Southern. | 

Charlotte Elaine Sisk to David Michael 
Anderson on Jan. 12. They live in Auburn, 

Mary Ann Kloser to Warren Luenberg 


is a 


Finch, Jr., on Nov. 24, 1990. They live in 
Washington, D.C. 

Wendy Diane Phoebus to Keith Thomas 
Etherington on Mar, 16. They live in 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

Paula Leah McGregor to John Michael 
Monte on Mar. 2. 

Joann Bullivant to Craig Huff ‘87 on 
r. 27. They live in Montgomery, where 
an athletic trainer with Rehabilitation 
Associates and she is an investment assistant 
with Alfa Insurance. 

Angela Dawn Whorton to Gregory Allan 
Nichols on Apr. 20. They live in Yadkinville, 
N.C. 

Paula Marie Johnson to Stacey Neil 
Glass on June 1. They live in Montgomery, 
where she works for Dickey and Associates. 

Dawn Kimberly Thomas to Andrew 
Milton Wendland on Jan. 12. They live in 
Autaugaville. 

Margaret Ann Peddy to Richard Hamrick 
Beck on Mar. 30. They live in Montgomery. 

Kimberly Sue Wilbanks to Charles 
Luther Watkins, III, on May 4. 

Jill Benae Davis to Luther Leonidas 
Hill, MI, on Apr. 6. They live in Vancouver, 
Wash. 


90 
Atlanta, 
Tim Cundith is ar 
Transamerica Financial 
Montgomery. 
James W. Shaw is a field engineer for 
the Robins Corp. He lives in Montgomery. 


Ginger Florey is an account 
executive for Message America in 


ant manager for 
Services in 


Russell H. VanBrackle is a control 
engineer with G.F.I. Service, Inc., in Lenox, 
Ga. 

David E. Harbarger is a general con- 
tractor in Huntsville. 

L. Mark Collier is a pharmacist with 
Strickland Drug in Hartselle. He lives in 
Decatur. y 

Ronny C. Russell is a technical sales 
engineer with Fortney Electric in Decatur. 

Jennifer A. Kane is an assistant at 
International Diversified Products in 
Enterprise. 

Melinda Combs, DVM, works for Aero 
City Animal Hospital in Huntsville. She lives 
in Madison. 

Janet D. Willis is a missionary with the 
Home Mission Board in Phoenix, Ariz. She 
lives in Scottsdale, Ariz. 

Kathryn L. Persons teaches first-grade 
impaired children at EPIC School in 
Birmingham. 

Jennifer L. White is a budget analystand 
accountant for the Department of Labor in 
Washington, D.C. She lives in Dumfries, Va. 

Stacie B. Stegall teaches first grade at 
Peter Crump Elementary in Montgomery. 

M. Wayne Wootten, Jr., is a supervisor 
at Wayne Poultry in Union Springs. He lives 
in Auburn with his wife, Cynthia 

Ted E. Danner is a credit manager with 
Norwest Financial. He lives in Smyrna, Ga 

Daralyn Daughtry Elkins is a job coach 
working with disabled adults at Huntsville 
Rehabilitation Center. She lives with her 
husband, David B. Elkins '89. 


MARRIED: Bonnie (Lanie) Lewison to 
Donald (Chip) Woeltjen on Sept, 1, 1990. 
They live in Lawton, Okla., where Chip is 
a second lieutenant in the Marines stationed 
at Fort Sill and Lanie is assistant marketing 
director for Great Plains Hospital 

Lori Leigh Dunn to Joseph William 
Welsh, IMI, on Mar. 23. They live in Atlanta. 

Jenny Rebecca Noland to Hal Eugene 
McNeely, Jr, on Feb. 16. They live in 
Montgomery. 

Gena Carol Beich to Philip Wayne Davis 
on Mar. 23. They live in Auburn, 

Paula Sue Utter to Jeffrey C. 
May 18. They live in Itha Y., where 
Paula is a parallel oftware engineer 
for Cornell University Theory Center. 

Debra Elaine Clements to Kevin Lewis 
Horton on Mar. 23. They live in 
Birmingham. 


Honig on 


i 


Brenda Yvonne Park to 
Davidson on May 25. They live in Mont- 
gomery, where Yvonne is a professional 
civil engineering trainee with the bridge 
bureau of the Alabama Highway 
Department. 

Allison Leigh Thompson to George 
Crislip Graves on July 6. They live in Mobil 
where Allison is a pursuing a medical degree 
at the University of South Alabama. 

Carol Ann Mitchell to Charles Chris- 
topher Moody on Apr. 20. They live in 


Montgomery. 
91 Mary Etta Taylor Wright is an 
electrical engineer at Marshall 
Space Flight Center in Huntsville. She lives 
in New Market with her husband, Jerry. 
Greg S. Kelley is & pharmacist with Big 
B in Montgomery. 
Kristi M. Burgess is a graduate student 
in pharmacy at Auburn. 
Michael S. Gordian is a sales represen- 
tative with Exxon Chemical in Houston. 
Robert P. Boyden is a commercial 
banker trainee with Trust Co. Bank in 
Atlanta. He lives in Douglasville, Ga. 
William L. Bowers is an engineer with 
IBM in Raleigh, N.C. 
Jeffrey S. Hart is a field engineer with 
Robins Corp. He lives in Terre Haute, Ind. 
Joseph Schussler is a performance 


sey D, 


auditor for the state of Tennessee. He lives 
in Greenbrier, Tenn., with his wife, Wendy 
Sivell '80. 

Randy deCelle is a design engineer with 
Batcow, Inc., in Fort Walton Beach, Fla. 

Dennis M. Weldy is an engineer with 
Optimization Technology in Huntsville. 

Denise Boan is a trainer with Executone 
in Birmingham. 

Stephanie Stafford is a research as: 
in pediatrics and clinical virology at U 
medical school. 

James R. Worthy is an ensign with the 
Naval Supply Corp. He lives in Opelika. 

Capt. Jon S. Durrance is stationed at the 
Quartermaster School at Fort Lee, Va. 

Amy M. Stansell is a pharmacist intern 
with Big B in Birmingham. 

Dana Slaten is a pharmacist with Harco 
Drug in Tuscaloosa. 

William Shiver is vice president of Mid- 
State Electric in Opelika. 

Lisa Ann Appleby works for Electronic 
Data Systems in Tallahassee, Fla. 
Tao-Chou Chang, Ph.D., is a post- 
doctoral researcher at Mississippi State 
University in Starkville, Miss., where he lives 
with his wife, Shu-Hui, and their children, 
Nathan and James. 

Carmen Galbraith is a case manager at 
East Alabama Mental Health’s retardation 
center. She lives in Auburn. 


There’s Still Roon 
For You... 


To have your name included 
with those of thousands of other 


alum 


friends 


and clubs on the 


donor walls of honor in the Auburn 


Alumni Center. 


Those completing gifts of $500 
will have their names—or those of 


loved ones they mz 


wish to 


honor—inscribed on the magnif- 


cer 


trance lobby 


donors completing pl 


wall hi 


lighting the en- 
of the center. Those 


ges of 


$5,000 or more are eligible for 


inclusion on a separate wall over- 


looking the 
open atrium. 


nter’s 
ther wa 


two-stor 


will illustrate your love for Auburn 


for generations to come 


For 


more informatior 


contact 


Sheila Tidwell at (205) 844-1141, 
or write the Auburn Alumni Center, 


317 


College Street, Aubur 


University, AL 36849. 


Darrell R. Moore is a field applications 
engineer with Hall-Mark Electronic Corp. in 
Huntsville. He lives in Decatur with his wife, 
Sandra. 

Mel Monk is a civil engineer with 
Professional Service Industries, Inc., in 
Roanoke, Va. 

Jayne P. Tang is a programmer at IBM. 
She lives in Cary, N.C. 

John R. Dudas is an estimator for Choate 
Construction in Atlanta. He lives in Marietta, 
Ga. 

Paul J. Wilden is a market representative 
with ETA Data Direct in Montgomery. 

Gregg M. Bell is an account executive 
with Abacus Corp. in Baltimore, Md. 

Deborah S. Lyons, Ph.D., is a supervis- 
ing psychologist at the Texas School for the 
Deaf in Austin, Tex. 

Kelly S. Harper is a computer assistant 
at the Southern Forest Experiment Station 
in Auburn. 

Brian LeBlanc, Ph.D., is a research 
fishery biologist with the EPA on Sabine 
Island, Fla. He lives in Pensacola, Fla., with 
his wife, Patrevia. 
ick L. Mason, DVM, is an associate with 
Coley Veterinary Services in New Market, 
Tenn., where he lives with his wife, 
Suzanne. 

Raymond M.A. Erdy is a research 
assistant at Auburn. He lives in Auburn with 
his wife, Becky. 

Jill C. Scherrer is a process engineer at 
Union Camp Corp. in Prattville. She lives 
in Montgomery with her husband, David. 

Norman H. Godwin is an accountant at 
Coopers & Lybrand in Birmingham, where 
he lives with his wife, Mary Ann. 

Stephanie Ray Grisham is a pharmacist 
at Kroger in Cordova, Tenn., where she lives 
with her husband, Gregory. 

MARRIED: Cheryl E. Chambers ‘90 to 
Richard G. Hand, Jr., on Apr. 6. They live 
in Houston, where he is a systems analyst 
with Competitive Technologies 

Lisa Florence Hopper to James Ran- 
dall Bagents '85 on Apr. 13. 

Angela Lee Kirby to Hunter Putnam 
Wilson on Mar. 30. They live in Phenix 

Katie Prather to Brett Alan Basden ‘89 
on June 1, 1991. They live in Birmingham, 
where she is a programmer with Drummond 
Co. 

Angela D. Jackson to Roger Whisenant 
90 on May 25. They live in Birmingham, 
where she is a collector in Parisian’s credit 


h 


department. 


In Memoriam 


Compiled by Kate Greene 92 


Finley M. Grissett '08 of Deland, Fla., 
is deceased according to recent information. 

H. Cecil Kilpatrick ‘19 of Washington, 
D.C., has been deceased severa r! 
according to recent information. 

Elizabeth F. Collings 25 of Selma is 
deceased according to recent information. 

Leo E. Mullen °25 of Mobile has been 
deceased several years according to recent 
information. He is survived by his wife, Mary 
Louise, and daughter, Cecilia. 

Robert M. Brackin ‘34 of Andalusia died 
May 23. He is survived by his wife, Beatrice; 
son Samuel; and three grandchildren. 

Frank C. Harris “35, DVM, of River Falls 
is deceased according to recent information. 

Mark C. Lindsay, Jr., 935 of Birmingham 
died in August 1988. He owned Lindsay 
Engineering Co. He is survived by his wife, 
Jane; sons, Mark Childress Lindsay, II, ‘65 
and William; daughters, Cynthia L. Wilson 
‘67 and Barbara; and sister, Sadie 

Julian Duffee, Jr., °37 of Mobile died Mar. 
9. He was a retired CPA and ran his own 
business. He is survived by his sister, Ruth. 

Joel H. Eaves “37 of Athens, ¢ died 
July 18. He retired as athletics director at 
the University of Georgia in 1979, after 


leaving Auburn in 1963 to take over the UGA 
athletic program. At Auburn, he served as 
head basketball coach from 1950 to 1963, 
compiling an overall record of 214-99 and 
coaching the Tigers to their only SEC 
basketball championship to date in 1960. 
In recognition of his service to Auburn, 
Memorial Coliseum was renamed Eaves- 
Memorial Coliseum by the Auburn Board 
of Trustees in 1987. He is survived by his 
wife, Wealthy, and daughter, Joanne. 

William J. Suffich, Sr., 37 of Mobile died 
Oct. 17, 1990. He is survived by his wife, 
Harriette; son William J. Suffich, Jr., '61; five 
grandchildren; and four great-grand- 
children. 

J. George Fox ‘38 of A 
14. He is survived by his v 


aster died May 
e, Peggy; sons, 


John Fox ‘68 and Thomas; and brother, 


Martin. 

Thomas R. (Buck) Hill 49 of West Point, 
Ga., died Apr. 20. He was co-owner of B&H 
Realtors and owned Hill Insurance Co, He 
is survived by his wife, Carolyn; daughters, 
Lydia and Betty; son, Joe H. Hill ‘76; and 
five grandchildren. 

Alvah A. Lowrance °39 of Sunnyvale, 
Calif., died Apr. 15. He was an aerospace 
engineer retired from Lockheed. He is 
survived by his wife, Mary; son, Steven; 
daughter, Susan; and three grandchildren, 

Marvin John Slaughter “40 of Palmer, 
Alas., died May 28. 

W. Gregory Herring ‘47 of Atlanta died 
in September 1989 according to recent 
information. He is survived by his wife, Dee. 

Gerald W. Schwimley ‘48 of Schaum- 
burg, Ill., died in January 1988. He was 
retired from Union Oil Co, He is survived 
by his wife, Jeanne; sons, Scott and Neil; 
daughter, Caroline; and sister, Marjorie. 

Thomas B. Smothers ‘50 of Columbus, 
Ga., died May 12. He was retired from the 
Georgia Department of Labor. 

Grace Hurst Forte ‘54 of Columbus, Ga., 
died May 23. She was a retired teacher from 
the Muscogee County School District. 

Charles F. Barefield °56 of Newville died 
several years ago according to recent 
information. Survivors include his wife. 

Charles Lea Thoman ‘57 of Birmingham 
died June 9. He is survived by his daughter, 
Barbara; son, Charles; a sister; and brother, 
Lewis P. Thoman "55. 

Frank C. Roberts ‘58 of Valley died May 
29. He was a retired teacher and a 
principal from Valley High School. Survivors 
include his wife, Mary Louise; daughters, 
Jennifer and Norma; his mother; brothers, 
Clarence, William, and Marvin; and sisters, 
Faye, Sarah, Becky, Marie, and Evelyn. 

Robert M. McGehee "70 of Shalimar, Fla., 
died May 26. Survivors include his mother, 
Elizabeth. 

Harold William Carrol ‘71 of Clear- 
water, Fla., died in July 1989 according to 
recent information. He was a professor at 
St. Petersburg Junior College. Survivors 
include his daughter, Donna, and his son, 
Steven. 

Elinor Codina Hedrick ‘73 of West Palm 
Beach, Fla., is deceased according to recent 
information. Survivors include her husband, 
Charles. 

Michael S. Trull '74 of Hamburg, Ark., 
died in September 1988 according to recen 
information. 

Mary Walters Pritchett ‘77 of Nanafalia 
died in July 1988 according to recent 
information. She is survived by her parents. 

William T. Crabb ‘81 
according to recent information. 

Hugh D. Reagan, associate professor 
emeritus of history at Auburn, died July 26. 
He retired in 1980 after 31 years at Auburn. 
He is survived by his wife, Margaret. 


is deceased 


B 

CORRECTION: Leo O. Kling `38 is alive 
and well and living in Mobile, contrary. to 
information included in the July-August 
issue. 


CORRECTION: We are happy to report 
that our obituary on Oliver J. Semmes, III, 
‘51 was premature. He reports that he is 
alive and well in Potomac, Md. 


Busy Club Summer 
Comes to a Close 


ALABAMA 


The Auburn Club of Autauga 
County hosted Assistant Head Football 
Coach Wayne Hall, AU cheerleaders, 
and Aubie at the club’s annual meet- 
ing. The club president, Scott Taylor, 
(205) 361-1971, may be contacted for 
membership information. 

In Barbour County, the Auburn 
Club enjoyed a visit by Pat Dye, head 
football coach and athletic director, 
and Dr. Joseph F. Busta, Jr., vice presi- 
dent for advancement. Current Auburn 
students from the area were included. 
For additional club information contact 
Don Johnston, (205) 775-2161. 


Club Connection 


Yugnee (T.Y.) Park, Pavilion 4. Con- 
tact Tami Gautier at (305) 663-0466 or 
(305) 666-6333 for details. 


The West Coast Florida Auburn 
Club is newly organized in the Sara- 
sota/Bradenton area. Interested per- 
sons should contact Jo Ann D. Thorpe, 
(813) 349-7583. 


GEORGIA 


The Americus Auburn Club featured 
Mike Hubbard, Auburn Network 
general manager, as their guest 
speaker. The club has assisted in spon- 
soring a flag for the AU cheerleaders 
to use this fall. For more information, 
contact Bette Duke, (912) 924-5446. 


Coach Pat Dye visited the Atlanta 
Auburn Club’s annual banquet. Pro- 
ceeds from this banquet benefit the 
Atlanta Auburn Club Scholarship 


The Blount County Auburn Club 
had record attendance at their annual 
meeting, which featured Jay Jacobs, 
assistant athletic director, and Aubie. 


HAPPY HENRY COUNTY CLUB—These smilin’ Tigers paused for a picture recently at the 
Abbeville Country Club, where approximately 90 people gathered to hear Pat Sullivan ‘72, 
former Heisman Trophy winner, and Larry Long, director of athletic development, speak 
at the Henry County Auburn Club meeting. Stopping for the camera, left to right, are: Larry 
Long; Jean and Pat Sullivan; Susan Carter Bendinger '78, club vice president; Rick Bendinger 


Fund. For information regarding 
events, contact Algie Allen at (404) 
889-5820 or (404) 998-6917. 


Contact John Jefferson at (205) 429- 
2171 for information on how to get 
involved with the club, 

The Butler County Auburn Club 
welcomed Auburn Offensive Coach 
Bud Casey to their annual meeting. 
The meeting, held in Greenville, was 
attended by Auburn alumni and 
friends dressed in orange and blue. 
For information regarding additional 
activities, contact Gale Slagley, (205) 
382-2143. 

The Scottsboro area and the Jackson 
County Auburn Club were visited by 
Wayne Hall, assistant head football 
coach, and Aubie. The club has an 
active calendar. Information is availa- 
ble from Johnny Ivey, (205) 259-0682. 


The Jefferson County Auburn Club's 
Kick-Off at Oak Mountain Amphi- 
theater in Birmingham featured Coach 
Pat Dye, Alumni Association President 
Ruel Russell, the AU cheerleaders, 
Aubie, Tiger Pause, and Miss Alabama. 
Coach Mel Rosen was also honored for 
his retirement at the event. The club 
hosted their third annual Scholarship 
Golf Scramble at Bent Brook in 
August. Contact Patsy Alford, (205) 
558-0733, for information about the 
club’s Beat Texas party, and Ken 
Webh, (205) 256-9757, for information 
about its Beat Bama party. For addi- 
tional information contact club presi- 
dent John Hughey, (205) 250-8700. 


The Limestone County Auburn Club 
annual meeting featured AU Coach 
Reggie Herring. The club gave football 
tickets to their scholarship drawing 
winners. Rolland Nelson, (205) 232- 
3439, may be reached for more 
information. 


In Marengo County, the Auburn 
Club welcomed Dee Powell, assistant 
vice president for advancement. Mr. 
Powell presented a program including 
academic, athletics, and advancement 
efforts. For additional meeting or 


77, club president; and Dan Webster, club secretary and treasurer. 


membership information, contact Floy 
Mayberry, (205) 289-3595. 

The Montgomery County Auburn 
Club annual barbeque featured Coach 
Pat Dye, the AU cheerleaders, and 
Aubie. The club awarded six annual 
scholarships at the dinner. Contact 
Jenny Lyn Henig, (205) 265-0974, for 
membership and other information, 

Coach Tommy Bowden, Physics 
Department Professor and University 
Senate President Dr. Eugene Clo- 
thiaux, and Vice President for 
Advancement Joseph F. Busta, Jr., 
attended the Randolph County 
Auburn Club’s annual meeting. For 
additional information regarding club 
activities contact Tim Coe, club presi- 
dent, at (205) 357-4966. 

The Sumter County Auburn Club's 
annual meeting included an address 
by Mike Hubbard, general manager of 
the Auburn Network. Contact Rick 
Walker, (205) 397-5205, for informa- 
tion about club activities. 

The Tallapoosa/Coosa/Clay Counties 
Auburn Club packed the house to 
welcome AU Head Coach Pat Dye, AU 


Track Coach Harvey Glance, the AU 
cheerleaders, and Aubie. The club 
made plans for additional events and a 
club scholarship. For additional infor- 
mation contact Tom Cecil, (205) 234- 
5620, or Jeff Carlton, (205) 234-4625. 
Rusty Deen, manager of the Auburn 
Athletic Complex and resident counse- 
lor at Sewell Hall, visited the Tusca- 
loosa County Auburn Club’s annual 
meeting. The club also previewed the 
new Alumni Association video, 
“Auburn...a Closer Look.” Robert Rey- 
nolds, club president, (205) 345-6729, 
may be reached for more information. 


The Wiregrass Auburn Club is home 
to alumni and friends in Houston and 


Geneva Counties. Coach Tommy 
Bowden and AU cheerleaders visited 
the meeting. The club presented their 
scholarship winners and announced 
upcoming events, which include the 
Auburn-Alabama basketball game and 
the Auburn-Alabama road race. For 
additional information regarding club 
activities, call Charles Waid, (205) 792- 
2363. 


ARKANSAS 


The Greater Arkansas Auburn Club, 
headquartered in Little Rock, met to 
reorganize this summer. Greg Haddox, 
assistant men’s basketball coach, 
visited with the club. Dottie Hankins, 
club president, (501) 758-6352, can be 
contacted for more information. 


CALIFORNIA 


The Northern California Auburn 
Club has several television parties 
planned for the fall. Contact Anne 
Rundquist, (408) 282-4275, for details. 


In the Southern California area, the 
Auburn Club is working with alumni 
from other Southeastern schools for 
various alumni activities. For informa- 
tion regarding these events and others, 
contact David Bishop, (213) 245-5583. 


FLORIDA 

The Bay Area Auburn Club recently 
held their annual meeting featuring 
Coach Bud Casey. The club has been 
active in the community, providing 
several specialized services. John Har- 
rison, club president, (904) 872-4209, 
has additional information. 


-The Gold Coast Auburn Club 
includes Broward, Dade, and Palm 
Beach counties. The sixth annual Gold 
Coast Picnic is scheduled for Sept. 7, 
from 12 p.m. to 4 p.m. at Topeekeegee 


The Columbus Area Auburn Club 
welcomed David Housel, assistant 
athletic director and sports information 
director; Harvey Glance, head track 
coach; Betty DeMent, assistant vice 
president for alumni affairs; and Aubie 
and the AU cheerleaders to their kick- 
off meeting. Call newly elected club 
president Billy Cunningham at (404) 
323-1736 for additional information. 


The Lanierland Auburn Club in the 
Gainesville area had a special party 
honoring Aubie and featuring Coach 
Neil Callaway. For future events, call 
Vicki Hough, (404) 532-4383. 


Griffin is home to the McIntosh Area 
Auburn Club. Coach Steve Dennis 
visited the club's annual meeting 
recently. Janie Hobbs, club president, 
(404) 961-8175, has more information. 


The Valdosta Auburn Club held an 
annual meeting in August. David Hou- 
sel, assistant athletic director and 
sports information director, and 
Paulette Hill, assistant dean in the 
School of Human Sciences, were the 
featured speakers, For information 
regarding this club, contact Sue Gup- 
ton, (912) 333-5218. 


MINNESOTA 

The Greater Minnesota Auburn 
Club is known affectionately as “the 
Frozen Eagles.” John Lewandowski, 
associate director of sports informa- 
tion, attended the club’s annual picnic. 
For information regarding Frozen 
Eagle events, call Claudia Lindsey, 
(612) 822-6995. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The Triangle Area Auburn Club in 
Raleigh welcomed Dr. Wilford Bailey, 
AU president emeritus. The club has 
several activities on the calendar. Con- 
tact Curtis Carroll, (919) 876-2301, for 
information, 


Eaves’ Athletic 
Legacy Spanned 
A Pair of States 


By Steve Hummer 
Reprinted from The Allanta Consti- 
tution 


The brief but splendid history of 
Auburn men who bailed out the Uni- 
versity of Georgia was made the 
November day in 1963 that Joel Eaves 
arrived. Hired away from Alabama’s 
plains, where he had won an unthink- 
able SEC basketball championship, 
Eaves was promoted to the rank of 
Bulldogs athletic director. That’s the title 
they were giving to rescuers in those 
days. 


Then, the Georgia program little 
resembled today’s athletic-industrial 
complex. Red was splashed as liber: 
over the ledgers as it was the jersey 
In debt and out of momentum, the 
Bulldogs were just about humble, 


Seven of their previous nine football 
seasons had been losing ones. Interest 
was at low tide. The wolf was at the 
hedges. 

“When he got here, the athletic board 
mandated three things,” said Dan 
Magill, the Bulldogs’ assistant AD and 
resident historian. “1, Get us on sound 
financial footing as soon as possible. 
2. Improve the athletic facilities, 
because we were falling behind our 
rivals. 3. Develop the overall ‘minor’ 
sports programs.” 


Nos, 2 and 3 were not necessarily 
compatible with order No. 1, Neverthe- 
less, Eaves complied. College athletics 
in Athens has been a money-making, 
heart-taking proposition ever since. 


SEC Basketball Title at Auburn 


No one is saying that Georgia would 
be in the NAIA now had Eaves remained 
at Auburn, Still, his legacy is that of 
returning a vitality, a legitimacy, to the 
athletics department. 

One of the South’s great athletics 
personages died Thursday, July 18, at 
the age of 77. Eaves had left a trail of 
excellence through the heart of the 
region. A star at Atlanta's Tech High 
School, An All-SEC end, basketball 
captain and pitcher at Auburn. For 13 
years, Auburn’s basketball coach, 
accumulating a 214-99 record as well 
as the school’s only regular-season 
conference title (1960). 

There is more to this than records. 
Larry Chapman ’64, the athletics director 
and basketball coach at Auburn- 
Montgomery, played for Eaves at 
Auburn. He testifies, “He cared about 
people. Whenever I visited him, he 
corrected my grammar. You have to 
care about somebody to do that. 


in 1980, 


“He was always a couple of levels 
above everything. And never once did 
he raise his voice above a talk. He didn't 
need to.” 

Auburn plays its basketball games in 
the Joel H. Eaves-Memorial Coliseum, 


AUBURN CONNECTION— Athletic Director Joel Eaves '37 and Head Coach Vince Dooley 
'54 took the Georgia football program from SEC doormat status to a national championship | 


—UGA Photo 


his name appended to the Memorial in 

1987. Georgia should be doing the 

| same, if it wouldn't be so confusing. 

| Eaves is certainly worthy of some type 

| + Of permanent recognition in two states. 
His reach was that long. 


Hired Dooley in his First Year 


It all hinged on Eaves'’s first of 16 
years as the Bulldogs’ AD. He was to 
install a new football coach, and from 
there, his regime would prosper or 
crumble. It was the decision upon 
which all future ones would have to 
be based. 

He selected Vince Dooley, a 31-year- 
old assistant at Auburn whom he had 
accompanied on various scouting trips. 
“He knew a bright mind and a disci- 
plined person when he saw one,” Magill 
said. 

So unknown was Dooley that Uni- 
versity of Georgia president O.C. 
Aderhold could not remember his name 
at the press conference announcing his 
hiring. It was a stunning choice at the 
time. In retrospect, Dooley worked out 
fairly well. 

Magill enumerated Eaves’s accomp- 
lishments in a speech given at his 
retirement in 1979. He thanked Eaves 
for balancing the budget. For giving the 
football games back to the daylight. For 
overseeing expansion of Sanford Sta- 
dium and the construction of an athletic 
dorm as well as tennis and basketball 
facilities. For building up the home 
football schedule. For keeping the 
athletes well-groomed and adequately 
educated. 


Magill ran out of breath before he 
ran out of compliments to Joel Eaves. 
Not bad for an Auburn man. 


—Halftime Reading 


From the Desk of David Hou- 
sel. A Collection of Auburn Sto- 
ries, The Auburn Network/Host 
Communications, 1991, $9.95. 


Since he became Auburn’s sports 
information director in 1970, David 
Housel’s columns in Tiger football 
programs and for newspapers 
around the state—now gathered in 
From the Desk of David Housel...A 
Collection of Auburn Stories—have 
become a lasting part of modern 
Auburn tradition. 

He has chronicled the careers of 
two decades of Tiger gridiron greats, 
from Pat Sullivan and Terry Beasley's 
aerial circus, to the fleet feet of James 
Brooks and Joe Cribbs, on to the 
once-in-a-lifetime combination of 
speed and power that was Bo 
Jackson. He has also written of 
‘Auburn legends in other sports, such 
as Harvey Glance in track and Rowdy 
Gaines in swimming. 

But what sets Housel apart—and 
what has made him the chief spokes- 
man not only for Tiger athletics, but 


Auburn—Housel Style 


for the Auburn experience as a 
whole—are his stories of unsung 
Auburn people, both in athletics and 
out, who have made Auburn what 
it is. 

Housel is at his best when he tells 
stories such as that of Bill Newton, 
who walked on the Tiger football 
team to be with his twin brother Bob, 
a scholarship recipient. Bill went on 
to block two punts in the 1972 
Alabama game and Bob blocked the 
extra point that ultimately enabled 
the Tigers to win 17-16, Not surpris- 
ingly, Bill earned a scholarship, too. 


Or there’s the story of Archie 
Deavers, who overcame the twin 
obstacles of being blind and being 
black to become an alternate Tiger 
cheerleader in 1970 and 1971. 
Knownas “Mr. Spirit,” Deavers never 
saw the Tigers play, but loved 
Auburn just as much as anyone who 
has. 


Whether telling stories like these 
or writing of Auburn intangibles like 
Toomer’s lemonade or The Auburn 


Grille, Housel is never afraid to wear 
his emotions on his sleeve. In an era 
of sterile, unaligned “media profes- 
sionals,” he is undeniably, unrelent- ` 
ingly, unashamedly an Auburn man. 
And that’s what makes him—and his 
latest book—true Auburn treasures. 


—MJ 


EDITOR'S NOTE: From the Desk of 
David Housel...A Collection of 
Auburn Stories is available by mail 
through the Auburn Network. For 
ordering information, call 1-800-488-- 
3883. 
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Join Us in Following the Rules 


By Pat Dye, Head Football Coach and Athletic Director 


We are about to start our 11th football season at Auburn. It seems like no 
time at all since we were beginning our first year. 

As coaches, we will never forget that first team. One of our goals this time 
every year is to try to get our players to play with the intensity of that 1981 
team. The '81 team didn’t win many games and it didn’t go to a bowl, but I 
don't know if we've had a team that played any harder than that first team did 
and I don’t know if we've had a group of players who wanted to win any more 
than that first group of seniors did. They laid the foundation and groundwork 
for a lot of good things. 

When we came to Auburn in 1981, we made a commitment to you that we 
would try to give you a program that competed for championships within the 
rules and framework of the NCAA. We asked you to join us in that commitment, 
and to your credit, the overwhelming majority of you have. 

At this time of year, we renew that commitment to ourselves, to our players, 
and to you. And again, just as we have the last 10 years, we ask you to renew 
your commitment to help us run our program the right way. Don’t do anything 
that might get our program in trouble or cause us, as a program, to violate SEC 
or NCAA rules and regulations. As coaches and administrators, we are supposed 
to know the rules. As fans, you do not and cannot know the rules, the regulations, 
and latest interpretations from the SEC and the NCAA, 

Because of that, we ask that you not be involved in the recruiting process 
in any way, shape, or form other than to call our office to give us recommendations 
on potential student-athletes. To do anything else would run the risk of jeopardizing 
our entire athletic program. Even the most innocent, well-meaning action on your 
part could be in violation of the rules and force us to stop recruiting a young 
man or a young lady we would want very much to have in our program. 

We are responsible for your actions, and because we are, we ask that you 
not become involved in the recruiting process. Call our office if you have any 
questions, comments, or recommendations about recruiting. To do anything else 
may place the program you love and care about at great risk. 

Remember, too, that SEC and NCAA rules do not stop when the recruiting 
process ends, A whole new set of rules and regulations goes into effect when 
a student-athlete signs with Auburn and comes to campus. A student-athlete at 
Auburn or anywhere else is allowed to receive room, board, books, and tuition 
only. To give or offer anything else, even a well-meaning, seemingly insignificant 
thing, could cause a student-athlete to lose his or her eligibility, 

There are rules that apply to virtually every aspect of a studentathlete’s life, 
Whether we agree with all of these rules is not important. What is important 
is that we live up to our commitment to abide by the rules. 

There are many dangers and pitfalls. Many of you, for example, want our student- 
athletes to come speak at religious, charitable, or educational functions and events. 
If proper procedures are not followed, a student-athlete, trying to help a good 


‘cause, could cause his or her eligibility to be questioned. No matter how well 


you know a student-athlete, no matter how good your intentions 5 go through 
our office before contacting a student-athlete. To do anything else might place 
the student-athlete and our program at great risk. 

Our commitment to operate within the rules and framework of the NCAA and 
the SEC applies to all sports, not just football. As all of you know, we have been 
going through some trying times at Auburn in recent months. We received an 
official letter of inquiry from the NCAA regarding potential violations in our men’s 
tennis and basketball programs. 

Prior to receiving the letter, we had already conducted a thorough internal 
investigation and turned in three reports, The official inquiry contained very few 
new allegations. All of the violations in men’s tennis were self-discovered and 
self-reported to the NCAA. Our response to the official inquiry was submitted 
on July 15. We have requested to appear before the committee on infractions, 
if that is necessary, at the earliest possible date. 

We are hopeful that we have this matter solved, and that we can soon put 
it behind us. It has been a learning experience for our tennis program and for 
our men’s basketball program. It has been an experience we did not want to 
go through and did not plan to go through, but having gone through it, we want 
to learn from it and do an even better job in the future. 

To strengthen our continuing efforts to operate our program within the rules 
and framework of the SEC and NCAA, we have hired David Diles as our compliance 
officer. David holds a doctorate from the University of Michigan and has experience 
in many areas of athletic administration. He will be joining our staff in early 
September from Central Michigan, where he has been compliance coordinator. 
If you have any question about what you can or cannot do according to. the 
rules, feel free to call him. 

David's presence on our staff will help us immensely with our compliance 
program, but to assure that we are in full compliance, each of us—coaches, players, 
staff, and alumni—must commit ourselves to running our program the Sei way 
and living up to that commitment. We ask you to join us. 


DIGGIN’ IN—Groundbreaking ceremonies were held Aug. 1 for the $10.5 million aquatic 


center. On location to help get the project going were, left to right: 


ack Venable '61, member 


of the Board of Trustees; President James Martin '54; Pat Barnes, vice president for Student 


Affairs; Jon Waggoner, SGA president; Da 
‘78, associate athletic director; and G. 
Performance Department. 


Challenges 


(Continued from page 5) 

The problem of declining interest in 
science and technology by today’s 
young people must be addressed 
immediately to avoid shortfalls of tech- 
nically educated graduates by the end 
of the century. Federal and state 
government agencies have.already 
taken some steps to address the prob- 
lem. Universities must become actively 
involyed in these efforts by increasing 
recruiting and retention activities. In 
addition, colleges of education, 


jid Marsh 81, 
Dennis Wilson, 


head swim coach; R. Terry Windle 
head of the Health and Human 


science and engineering must develop 
cooperative outreach and continuing 
education programs designed to pro- 
vide assistance to the nation’s primary 
and secondary teachers. 

We must be very careful to avoid 
overreacting. Society will continue to 
demand scientific and technological 
advances, Research will therefore con- 
tinue to be a very important part of 
every major university, It is not unreal- 
istic to expect instruction and research 
to complement one another. In fact, 
we should expect our best teachers 
| also to be our best researchers. AA 


Supporting AU 


(Continued from page 12) 


dent to address unexpected expenses 
and needs as they arise. Your support 
to this facet of Annual Giving is not to 
the exclusion of our need for your 
support to the academic unit of your 
choice. Just as the university depends 
on charitable support, so do its 
schools and colleges. 

Other mail solicitations will come to 
you in October, May, and June. 
Although we may request that your 
gift be directed toward a specific pro- 
gram, you always have the option to 
designate your gift to any area of 
interest. 

An additional component of Annual 
Giving is our phone program, or phon- 
athons. They begin as early as 
vember and are completed in May. 
During this facet of our campaign, 
alumni and friends who have not 
responded to our mail are contacted by 
Auburn students to generate annual 
support for each of the schools and 
colleges. 

Our third annual support program is 
Auburn University Athletic Scholar- 
ships. In 1990, this program raised $2.5 
million from 800 donors. It provides a 


broad base of support for the univer- 
sity’s athletic scholarship fund and fos- 
ters a strong academic environment for 
our student athletes. 

The scholarship donation is divided 
into two parts: the scholarship, which 
is 85 percent of the package, and the 
amenities (tickets and other benefits), 
| which make up 15 percent of the pack- 
age. Only the scholarship portion of 
the donation is considered a charitable 
gift, and i «-deductible, 

The Greater Auburn Fund (GAF) was 
founded in 1948 under another iden- 
tity. Through the years, many changes 
have been made. The chief purpose 
during recent years has been to 
enhance season ticket sales, provide 
financial support for the football pro- 
gram, and to assure program donors of 
continuity in seat assignments for 
Jordan-Hare Stadium. Currently, 80 
percent of your payment is treated as a 
charitable contribution. 

All of these programs illustrate areas 
of annual support for which Auburn 
depends on you. We encourage you to 
consider being a part of all of them. It 
is important to support your university, 
the academic unit of your choice, your 
alumni association, and the athletic 
program through your annual gifts and 
| memberships. 


EE Department to 
Host Open House 


The Department of Electrical Engi- 
neering will host an open house for 
alumni and friends at Broun Hall on 
Homecoming Saturday, Oct. 26, prior 
to the Tigers’ game with Mississippi 
State. 

Present and retired faculty members 
will be on hand between 10 a.m. and 
noon, and everyone is invited to roam 


the halls and view projects underway 
in the fields of power, power electron- 
ics, controls, electromagnetics, and 
microelectronics. Refreshments will be 
served. 

For more information, contact Charles 
Gross in the Department of Electrical 
Engineering at (205) 844-1812, or write 
him at the Department of Electrical 
Engineering, 200 Broun Hall, Auburn 
University, AL 36849. 


Fifth Alumni Band 
Set Homecoming 


The fifth annual Alumni Band reun- 
for all former members of the 
Auburn University Band will be held 
on Homecoming, Oct. 26th. Last year 


ion 


nearly 500 former band members 
attended this event, making it one of 
the largest collegiate alumni bands in 
the country, Director of Bands Johnnie 
Vinson ’65 expects the size of the group 
te 


e even larger this year 

The reunion will begin on Saturday 
morning with coffee and doughnuts, 
followed by rehearsals in the Goodwin 
Band Hall and on Hinton Practice Field 
with the current student band. A lunch 
will then precede the Homecoming 
football game with Mississippi State, 
during which the Alumni Band will play 
in the stands and perform on the field 
at half-time. 

The band office is currently updating 
its mailing list of former.band members, 


and detailed information on the fifth 
annual Alumni Band was mailed out 
during mid-August. If you are a band 
alumnus and did not receive a letter 
about the Alumni Band, you are prob- 
ably not on the mailing list. 

To have your name added, or if you 
would like more information, contact 
the band office by writing: Auburn 
University Band, 132 Goodwin Music 
Building, Auburn University, AL 36849- 
5421, or calling (205) 844-4160. 


Club Level Seats 
Now Available 


A limited number of football schol- 
arship seats in the East Club Level of 
Jordan-Hare Stadium are still available 
for the 1991 football season. The seats 
require a donation of $1,250 per seat, 
with a minimum purchase of two. 


FYI 


In addition, a limited number of 
executive suite seats are also available. 


For more information about either the 
football scholarship seats or the exec- 
utive suites, write the AU Office of 
Athletic Development, 317 S. College 
St., Auburn University, AL 36849, or call 
(205) 844-1151. Don’t delay! All avail- 
able seats will be distributed on a first- 
-served basis. 


come, firs 


Alumni Association 
Plans Away-Game 
Activities for Fall 


The Alumni Association will sponsor 
pre-game events at all Tiger away 
football games this fall, and all AU 
alumni and friends are invited. 

Prior to the Texas game in Austin on 
Saturday, Sept. 21, a pep rally and party 
will be held from 4 to 6 p.m. at the 
Hyatt Regency Austin on Tower Lake, 
located at 208 Barton Springs Rd. A cash 
bar will be provided. 

For the Tennessee game the next 
weekend, the Smoky Mountain AU Club 
will host a pre-game party on Friday, 
Sept. 27, from 7:30 to 11:30 p.m. atthe 
Knoxville Hilton, 501 Church Ave. S.W. 

Saturday, Oct, 12, prior to the Van- 
derbilt game, the Association will 
sponsor a pep rally and party from 4 
to 6 p.m. at the Loews Vanderbilt Plaza 
Hotel, located at 2100 West End Ave. 

Tiger fans can party in Atlanta from 
8 p.m. until midnight Friday, Nov. 15, 
before traveling on to Athens Saturday 
for the Georgia game. The Atlanta 
Auburn Club will host a party featuring 
the Fabulous Expressions at the She- 
raton Century Center, 2000 Century 
Blvd., off 1-85 at Clairmont Rd. 

Last, but not least, the Jefferson 
County Club will host its annual Beat 
Bama Party Friday, Nov. 29, from 8 p.m. 
until midnight at the Birmingham- 


Jefferson County Civic Center. 


If kick-off times are changed due to 
television, pre-game parties scheduled 
on game days will begin three hours 
prior to kickoff. For further information 
on any of this season’s pre-game events, 
call Jean Davis in the Office of Alumni 
Affairs at (205) 844-1148. 


AU Arts Center 
To Host WWII 
Conference 


Auburn’s Center for the Arts and 
Humanities will host a special confer 
ence Thursday and Friday, Oct. 3-4 to 
mark the 50th anniversary of the Japa 
nese attack on Pearl Harbor and U.S. 
entry into World War II. The conference 
will coincide with Reunion ’91, the class 
reunion for the classes of 1946, 1951, 
1956, 1961, 1966, and 1971, on Friday 
and Saturday, Oct. 4-5. 


The conference, entitled “World War 
Il; A Time Remembered,” is funded 


through a $10,500 grant from the 
Alabama Humanities Foundation. Key- 
note speaker for the conference will be 
Donald Goldstein, a faculty member at 
the University of Pittsburgh’s Graduate 
School of Public and International Affairs 
and author of the Pearl Harbor study, 
At Dawn We Slept. A retired aerospace 
studies professor at Pitt, Goldstein is also 
a 22-year Air Force veteran and co-author 
of Miracle at Midway and Target Tokyo: 
The Story of the Sorge Spy Ring in Tokyo. 

In addition, a celebration of the 
centennial of the Department of History 
will be held in conjunction with the 
program. 

For more information about “World 
War II: A Time Remembered,” contact 
Leah Atkins, Director, Auburn Center for 
the Arts and Humanities, Auburn Uni- 
versity, AL 36849. 


War Eagle Travelers 
Reunion Set Nov. 2 


Former War Eagle Travelers and 
others interested in the Auburn Alumni 


Association travel program are invited 


to the 7th annual War Eagle Travelers 
Reunion on Saturday, Nov. 2, 1991, 
prior to the Auburn-Florida football 
game. 

The reunion will run from 8:30 a.m. 
until noon at the Foy Union Building, 
and will include a luncheon, entertain- 
ment by the Auburn University Singers, 
and presentations on upcoming tours 
for 1992, 

For more information about reunion 
activities or the War Eagle Travelers 
Program, write Pat Brackin, War Eagle 
Travelers Program, 317 S. College St., 
Auburn University, AL. 36849, or call 
(205) 844-1132. 


Looking For 
College Credit? 


Now Auburn alumni and friends can get the ultimate college credit—the 
Auburn Spirit Card Mastercard or Visa! Available exclusively through the Auburn 
Alumni Association and Colonial Bank, the cards offer a highly competitive 
15.5 percent interest rate, with free additional cards for family members and 


other benefits. 


Auburn Spirit Cards carry a low $12 annual fee, which is waived for dues- 
paying members of the Alumni Association. So apply for your special AU Visa 
or Mastercard today. There's no better way to show your Auburn spirit! 


For further information contact: 
Theresa Bush 
Auburn University Alumni Association 
(205) 844-1127 


Pees sees esses SSS 


l O Send mean application for an AU Spirit Card. 


Mail to: 
Colonial Bank 
AU Spirit Card 
PO. Box 1108 


loy 


Montgomery, AL 36101 I 
Attention: Wells Warren 


State __ ZIP. 
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Aluminews 


317 South College Street 
Auburn University, AL 36849 


Please Recycle! 


i. 


Your purchase of an Auburn tag 
helps give talented Alabama students a 
“License to Learn.” This program allows 
you to show your spirit with an attractive 
Auburn vanity tag while helping to 
provide scholarships. And you 
can do both for only $50 annual- 
ly above your regular tag fee! 


~ 


CENSE _ ) 
LEARN 


Auburn “License to Learn” tags are 
available at your local probate judge's 
office, and all but a small fee from each 
tag purchased helps Auburn provide 
scholarships to some of the state’s 
top students. Don’t get left behind! 
Show your Auburn spirit and 


tag along with us today! EJ 
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